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Year after year it has been Union Pacific’s great privilege to bring 

PACIFIC to the farmers in its territory the tools required for agriculture. 
RAILROAD With the passing of the years these farm implements have im- 
proved vastly, as has also the shipping service Union Pacific 

provides. It is a safe, dependable, ’round-the-clock service for 


manufacturers, jobbers, retailers, farmers . . . everyone! 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


(Offices in 70 cities throughout the U. S. A.) 
Circle No. 103 on Card, Page 33, for more information 
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Model for Korean Peace 


The current Korean Armistice, and approaching peace nego- 
tiations, give cause for reflection and speculation. 


The one thing we’re sure of is that a Korean peace that 
would bring joy to the Kremlin would enslave the people. 
That has been the traditional result. 


If we are to complete the task thrust upon us, we must 
see to it that both North and South Korea gain a just and 
honorable peace. We must win the cold war at the peace table. 

We have the experience and the desire to do the job. But 
on our side of the table will be men who will contribute little 
to quick, direct action. Because of the insecurity of their 
own positions, and their own governments, they will curry 
Soviet good will as well as represent the free nations. 


This will not work. Not only will it tend to delay the 
proceedings, but it will give the Communists a much-wanted 
opportunity to effect dissent and cleavage among the free 
nations, and to intersperse the pertinent discussions with 
barrages of Communist propaganda. 

It seems to us that the “weak sisters” at the peace table 
would exhibit the highest degree of national and personal 
diplomacy by arranging that their part in the negotiations be 
conducted by proxy, with the Big Three as official represen- 
tatives. In this. way they could evade Russian political and 
personal animosity, and the proceedings could move more 
quickly. 

While we know that they will not accept that suggestion, 
we point to the speed, smoothness and decorum with which 
the Japanese peace was signed. Of course, Russia was not 
a participant, and all that both sides wanted was peace with 
justice and honor—no chicanery, no iron curtain, no slavery. 

Japan is rebuilding very nicely, although slowly. A timely 
article in this issue tells, more forcefully than we can, how 
Japan is doing in our sphere of business. It was written by 
a free man, a hardworking warehouseman. It wasn’t written 
secretly, it wasn’t smuggled in. No government permission 
was required to write it. There was no censorship. 

Moreover, the article actually invites American business 
men to participate in the nation’s rebuilding by enabling 
their warehousemen to acquire modern handling equipment. 

The author subscribes to, and is free to read, DA and any 
other American business journal he pleases. There are others 
like him on our circulation list. With no more red tape than 
that required of other free men, he may visit our plants, and 
we may go there. 

That’s as good a test of amicable post-peace relations we 
can think of. Can the Russians show a parallel situation? 


On the Line__2) 








Yakkety Yak 


Judge not a man by his face, his 
body or feet—he inherited them. 
Judge him by what he does with 
them. 

... LEADS UP: Demand for 
lead is increasing. We've helped by 
losing several pounds of sinkers in 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

. . . STEEL DOWN: Even though 
steel production is considered a 
business barometer, don’t worry 
about coming declines. 

..+- HOT POTATO! Preferred 
risk setup with proposed reduced 
auto liability insurance rates seems 
to put a finger on our wives and off- 
spring. We don’t intend to break the 
news at home till the hot spell is 
over. 

..- COOL TIP: Good reading 
for warehousemen and food folks is 
DTA’s new booklet, “Refrigerated 
Storage—A Look Ahead.” It’s free! 
Just address DTA, Wash. 25, D. C. 

..- COMMERCIAL: Acceding 
to demands, we’ve opened up a 
Classified Advertising column on the 
last page. Want a job? Got some- 
thing for sale? Try a Class-Ad! 

...- AUTOMATIC DUSTER: 
Westinghouse has a 200-lb substi- 
tute for a house maid—Precipitron. 
It removes up to 90 per cent air- 
borne dust in homes. Works Thurs- 
days, too. 

. .. HOLD THE ’PHONE! There 
will be 50 million telephones in the 
U. S. by the end of this month. That 
represents a lot of YAKKETY 
YAK! 


Editor 
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One Man Operation 
* Light Weight 
* Easily Placed in Position 4 
* Easily Removed s 
* Easily Transported 
* Easily Adaptable 

Trucks back within 3 inches of in 


Penco Engineering Co., pioneer 
Safety Type Ramp manufactur- 
ers, presents the most com- 
pact, the most simplified, mod- 
ern and lightweight Magnesium 
Ramp for all Truck Docks. In- 
stantly put into use—accom- 
modates trucks either higher 
or lower than dock level. Eliminates platform 
congestion. 


SPEEDS-UP Truck Loading 
& Unloading Operations 


Penco Truck Ramps are all-welded, sturdily 
constructed of Safety Tread Plate—crowned 
to compensate for height differences—has 
beveled edges and safety side rails—meets 
every Safety factor. No adjustments neces- 
sary— STOP” holds ramp securely in posi- 
tion—nothing to get out of order. Hundreds 
now giving complete satisfaction. 


In use with Truck higher 
than dock level 


MTT 


In use with Truck lewer 
than dock level 
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Cut Your Labor Costs 
With Modern Penco Ramps 
Penco, also manufactures Steel Ramps for 
Truck Docks, Magnesium Car Loading Ramps 
and Steel Car Loading Ramps. 

Free Illustrated Literature 


PENCO ENGINEERING CO. 

25 California St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 
Send us Free Il!ustrated Literature on: 

[] Magnesium Truck Loading Ramps 

[]) Magnesium Car Loading Ramps 

[] Steel Truck Loading Ramps 

[] Steel Car Loading Ramps 
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TO THE 


Transportation Reference 


To The Editor: 

The “Transportation 
summary of 1953 state legislation 
affecting trucks and motor carrier 
operations as published in your Au- 
gust issue is, in our opinion, little less 
than “terrific.” 

The distribution of our products in- 
creasingly involves truck transporta- 
tion, and particularly the itinerant 
trucks. These operators are frequent- 
ly unfamiliar with the various State 
length and weight regulations. To 
insure uninterrupted transit and de- 
livery of these loads, we have been 
seeking a publication containing such 
information, and your “Transporta- 
tion Reference” hits our “nail” right 


on the head. 
W. K. Piper 
Traffic Manager 
The Farr Co. 


Greeley, Colorado 


To The Editor: 

Having just finished reading the 
August issue, I wish to take this 
opportunity to compliment you on the 
fine reference material in that sec- 
tion entitled “Transportation Refer- 
ence,” which pertains to state size 
and weight limits, also safety equip- 
ment, in connection with the Motor 
Carrier industry. As a large indus- 
trial shipper, this information is very 


helpful to us. 
C. H. Colyer 


Asst. Traffic Manager 
Carrier Corporation 
Syracuse, New York 


Shippers have been unanimous in 
their praise of DA’s Transportation 
Reference Section in the August issue. 
The demand for extra copies has been 
so great that the supply is almost 
exhausted. We will continue to send 
extra copies, one to a reader, while 
the supply lasts. If the demand con- 
tinues, however, reprints will be made 
and all orders for extra copies will be 
acknowledged.—The Editor. 


Destroyed In Transit 


To The Editor: 


We would appreciate it very much 
if you would answer the following 
questions. 

If a van load of household goods 
from San Diego to Washington, D. C., 
caught fire and the load was lost at 
Chicago, Illinois, and the carrier paid 
the liability 30¢ per lb. per article, or 
the insurance company paid for the 
shipment as the insured, would the 
shipper have to pay the carrier for 
transportation from San Diego to 
Washington, D. C., or would the ship- 


LETTERS 


Reference” 





EDITOR 


per only be required to pay the tran: 

portation charges from San Diego y 

the point where the fire occurred? 
Harold J. Blaine 
Vice President 

Lyons Van & Storage Co. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


Strangely, although I have reqj 
about every higher court case on cay. 
rier law during the past many year; 
I remember none exactly to the pow! 
of your inquiry. However, I have reaj 
and also written up several cases holi. 
ing that a warehouseman cannot col. 
lect storage charges on goods & 
stroyed or lost, notwithstanding cov. 
tracts which appear to the contrary. 
Hence, it would seem as an off han 
opinion that a carrier cannot be ai. 
lowed to collect freight charges 
goods destroyed while in transit. Oy 
the other hand, if the carrier pays th 
value of the goods at the point of 
delivery. or the consignee’s location, 
the freight charges then would be in. 
cluded and the carrier may be allowed 
repayment.—Leo T. Parker, DA Legal 
Consultant. 


Traffic Discussion 


To The Editor: 

Your very interesting legal articles 
in DISTRIBUTION AGE has prompted 
me to write to you in regard to the 
possibility of obtaining some materia! 
which could be used in a Traffic Insti- 
tute discussion concerning the lia- 
bility of the shipper and the carrier 
under the uniform bill of lading. 

You no doubt have a very exten- 
sive file covering subjects of this kind 
and perhaps you would not feel it an 
imposition to furnish me with a nunm- 
ber of representative cases revolving 
around the bill of lading. 

F. W. Hashek 
Vice President 
Yule Truck Lines, Inc. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Yes, I have written quite a number 
of legal articles and discussions in- 
volving the liability of shippers and 
carriers under the Uniform bill of 
lading. It would be quite difficult for 
me to know the type material in which 
you are interested, as I have written 
up practically all leading higher court 
decisions on the subject during the 
past many years. However, these 
cases are not classified and hence it 
would be necessary for the writer to 
review all of these various articles in 
an attempt to segregate the shipper 
and carrier cases. However, I shall 
endeavor to supply you with a few 
such cases sometime within the next 
few weeks.—Leo T. Parker, Legal 
Consultant. 
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Chuting 


MHI Clinic in Boston, Oct. 2; 
25 Specialists Head Discussions 


The second in a series of “Traveling Clinics” on 
material handling scheduled for 1953 by The Ma- 
terial Handling Institute will convene Oct. 2 at the 


Sheraton-Plaza Hotel in Boston at 
the request of and in cooperation 
with the New England Chapter, 
American Material Handling So- 
ciety. 

The all-day meeting will be 
divided into five separate panel 
discussions, meeting concurrently, 
according to general types of 
problems presented such as re- 
ceiving and shipping problems 
and multi-storied building prob- 
lems. A group of 25 specialists, 
selected from the MHI member- 
ship will head the five discussion 
groups. 





A 12,000-lb capacity Elwell-Parker in- 
dustrial truck is shown moving alum- 
inum ingots at a plant in England. 
Ingots are unloaded at the plant by 
an overhead crane with lifting grab 
and stored by a fleet of fork trucks. 
They are stored flat in 12-ft piles 





Sept. 9—Material Handling Institute, Fall 
Membership Meeting, Hotel Cleveland, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Sept. 10-11—American Society of Traffic 
and Transportation, Biennial Seminar, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sept. 14-17—SAE National Tractor Meeting 
and Production Forum, Hotel Schroeder, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sept. 13-24—First International Instrument 
Congress and Exposition, Philadelphia, Po. 

Sept. 15—Southern Traffic League, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Sept. 16-19—Treasury Division, AAR, Mack- 
inac Island, Mich. 

Sept. 21-23—Truck Body and Equipment 
Association, Annual Convention, Hotel 
Sheraton-Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sept. 21-23—Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America, 30th Annual Meeting, Boston, 
Mass. 

Sept. 21-24—National Association of Rail- 
road and Utilities Commissioners, Annual 
Convention, New York, N. Y. 

Sept. 21-25—Eighth National Instrument 
Show, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Sept. 22—Southwestern Industrial Traffic 
League, Houston, Tex. 

Sept. 22-26—ATA National Truck Roadeo 
and USAF National Motor Vehicle Roadeo, 
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Garrett Elected at Movers Assembly; 
Repeal Asked on ICC Regulation 22 


The Movers’ Conference of America, meeting in 
Chicago, Aug. 9-11, elected Russell E. Garrett as its 
Garrett, field manager for John F. 


Ivory Co., Detroit, Ill., succeeds 
J. Wallace Fager, executive vice- 
president of United Van Lines, 
Inc., St. Louis, Mo., who served 
eight years as conference chair- 
man. 

At the closing session of the 
annual assembly, a unanimous 
resolution was adopted approving 
proposed legislation to repeal 
Section 22 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, authorizing transpor- 
tation of government traffic free 
or at reduced rates by common 
carriers subject to the act. 

(Please Turn Page) 





Coming Events 


Minnesota State Fair Grounds, St. Paul- 

_ Minneapolis, Minn. 

Sept. 23-27—Local Cartage National Con- 
ference, Annual Convention, Chase Hotel, 
' St. Louis, Mo. 

Sept. 30—Northeastern Motor Carrier Claim 
Conference, Baltimore, Md. 

Oct. 6-8—National Association of Shippers 
Advisory Boards, Omaha, Neb. 

Oct. 6-8—Fourth Industrial Exposition, Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Oct. 7-1I—NYSWA Little National Con- 
vention, Whiteface Inn, Whiteface, N. Y. 

Oct. 8-7—NARW, Annual Fall Meeting of 
Executive Committee, Muehleback Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Oct. 12-14—Packaging Institute, 15th An- 
nual Forum, Hotel Statler, New York. 
Oct. 13—National Defense Transportation 
Association, Annual Meeting and Forum, 

Louisville, Ky. 

Oct. 14-16—The Southwest Warehouse and 
Transfermen's Association Annual Con- 
vention, Texas Hotel, Ft. Worth, Tex. 

Oct. 19-23—National Safety Council, 4/st 
National Safety Congress and Exposition, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 20—College of Advanced Traffic Alum- 
ni Association, Annual Reunion, Chicago, 


Oct. 20-22—Society of Industrial Packaging 
and Materials Handling Engineers, Expo- 
sition and Annual Short Course, Boston, 
Mass. 

Oct. 26-30—ATA, Annual Convention, 
(Conference Meeting Oct. 26-27), Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Nov. !-7—Packaging Association of Can- 
ada, Annual Convention, Toronto, Can- 
ada. 

Nov. 4-6—I7th National Time and Motion 
Study and Management Clinic, Sheraton 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Nov. 5—Southwest Shippers Motor Carrier 
Conference, Dallas, Tex. 

Nov. 9-12—Refrigeration and Air Condi- 
tioning Exposition, Public Auditorium, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Nov. 9-12—International Soft Drink Indus- 
try Exposition, International Amphitheatre, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Nov. 9-13—Montreal Materials Handlin 
Show, Show Mart, Berri Square, Montreal, 
Que. (Also Montreal Tool and Indus- 
trial Equipment Show). 

Nov. 16—Southwestern Industrial Traffic 
League, New Orleans, La. 

Nov. 19-20—National Industrial Traffic 
League, Annual Meeting, New Orleans, 
La. (Executive Committee, Nov. 17-18). 
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Chuting the News 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 


1953 SIPMHE Show Triple Feature Event; 


An additional 30,000-sq ft has 
been added to the original show 
area to accommodate visitors at 
the 8th Annual Packaging and 
Materials Handling Exposition. 
Expected to surpass previous at- 
tendance records, the SIPMHE 
sponsored show will also include 
the famous technical Short Course 
and the annual Protective Packag- 
ing and Materials Handling Com- 
petition. 

The SIPMHE-MIT Short Course 
opens Oct. 19 and continues con- 
currently with the _ exposition 
through Oct. 22. The curriculum 
will be divided between funda- 
mentals of packaging and ma- 
terials handling with sessions on 
advanced and more. technical 
topics. More than 800 registrants 
were attracted to the course at last 
year’s show in Chicago, III. 

Topics to be stressed specif- 
ically include the needs of the 


Record Crowds Expected at Boston Meeting 











armed forces; the methods, ma- 
terials, and economics of materials 
handling; arsenal products, elec- 
trical and electronics products, 
machinery and metal products, 
textiles and mill products, cushion- 
ing and corrosion prevention, and 
problems peculiar to old plants. 
Winners in the six divisions of 
the Packaging and Materials Han- 
dling competition will be selected 
on the basis of safety or degree 
of product protection; conform- 
ance to carrier requirements; in- 
genuity in the application of ma- 
terials and methods; ease of 
handling in assembling and pack- 
ing, in intra-plant movement and 
warehousing, in shipping and 
loading, and in ease of unpacking; 
economy in the use of materials, 
shipping weights, transportation 
charges and prevention of loss 
and damage claims and com- 
plaints; and practical utility. 





Huddling over the problems of creating a technical short course that will be of 
benefit and interest to industrial packaging and materials handling people, 
are these members of the advisory committee charged with aiding the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and the SIPMHE to create the curriculum. The 
short course will be presented in Boston in October, cosponsored by MIT and 
SIPMHE, in conjunction with the annual packaging and materials handling 
exposition and competition. Shown here are, front row, left to right: John W. 
Kraus, Thompson Products Co., Cleveland, chairman of the committee; C. J. 
Carney, Jr., managing director of SIPMHE; Prof. John E. Arnold, of MIT. In 
the rear row are Walter Hueg of Coro, Inc., Providence. R.1.; Max Hill, vice- 
president of the new SIPMHE New England Chapter at Boston; Walter J. Byrd. 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York: Joseph L. Krager. Jz... Radio Corporation of 
America, Camden, N. J. 
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100 YEARS AGO... 
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Thomas A. Edison drives his wife in 


Walter Baker’s first electric auto 


In celebrating its 100th anni- 
versary this year, Baker-Raulang 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, lists the fol- 
lowing milestones: 

1853...Baker-Raulang Co. be 
gins when German immigrant 
Jacob Rauch opens one-man wagon 
repair shop in Cleveland, Ohio. 

1902...The Baker Motor Ve- 
hicle Co. gives American motorists 
first drive shaft auto. Walter C. 
Baker drives his electric “Torpedo” 
to a 104 mph world’s speed record. 

1905...First closed-body auto 
made in America by Rauch & Lang. 

1910... First electric road truck. 

1915...“Owen Magnetic” pre- 
dates other no-shift autos by 30 


years. 
1922...Industry’s first ram 
truck—a cantilever type self- 


loader with mast and carriage for 
lifting loads mechanically. 
1924...Baker engineers develop 
original “locomotive” type crane. 
1936...Articulated fork truck, 
steered by pivoted frame, for 
narrow-aisle work. 
1942...First hydraulic lift for 
high-lift platform truck. 
1953...The ‘‘Gas-O-Matic,” 
unique new type fork truck. 


TODAY ... 





Baker’s Gas-O-Matic has no clutch, 
gearshift, controllers or _ resistors 
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The Elgin Corrugated Box Co. claims some sort of record with its 35-year-old 
industrial tractor. It has been down for repairs only three times during all 
those years—twice to replace tires and once to repair three externally damaged 


battery cells. Purchased by the Schmidt Brothers in 1918 to haul barrel staves 
in the butter tub plant, this tractor, manufactured by the Mercury Manufac- 
turing Co., now transports corrugated paper for the third generation of Schmidt 
Brothers. During that time it has moved everything from paper to freight cars 


Reject Federal Gas Tax 


The 45th annual meeting of the 
Governor’s Conference in Seattle, 
Washington recently passed a 
resolution urging the Federal 
Government to withdraw from gas- 
oline tax field in favor of states 
as soon as may be consistent with 
needs of national defense. Gaso- 
line taxes should be imposed by 
states to finance construction and 
maintenance of highways, they 
stated. 


Lakes Fleet Sets Record 


The Great Lakes Fleet in July 
not only hauled the largest ton- 
nage of iron ore, 14,496,711 gross 
ton, but set a new all-time mark 
in the combined tonnage of ore, 
coal and grain carried in a month 
—23,523,690 net ton. 


_—_> oo 


Transportation Committee 


A 45-member committee to work 
for clarification of federal-state 
relations, elimination of govern- 
ment competition and _ reduced 
regulation in the field of transpor- 
tation and communication is an- 
nounced by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. The 
committee’s program for the 1953- 
54 year will place emphasis on 
pending Federal transport legisla- 
tion. 
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Buda Considers Merger 


A special meeting of the share- 
holders of The Buda Co., Harvey, 
lil. was called this month to con- 
sider an exchange of all assets of 
the firm for shares of Allis-Chal- 
mers Manufacturing Co., Milwau- 
lee, Wis. at the ratio of one share 
of Allis-Chalmers common stock 
for 2-1/6 common shares of the 


Buda Co. 


—_pi— 


New State Toll Authorities 
Florida, Illinois, Kansas, Mich- 
igan, Nebraska, Texas and Wis- 
consin have new legislation au- 
thorizing establishment of toll 
road authorities. The new laws 
provide that construction bonds be 
paid from tolls and other revenues 
and are not deemed to constitute 
debts of the respective states. 


—pAa— 


John Hollmeyer, Jersey City, 
has been elected president of the 
New Jersey State Association of 
Refrigerated Warehouses. 


—_S— oo 


40th Anniversary 


Crooks Terminal Warehouses, 
Inc. are celebrating their 40th an- 
niversary. Started in 1913 by Harry 
D. Crooks, president and founder, 
today the company has 5 ware- 
houses in Chicago, and 3 in Kansas 


City. 
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IN THE NEWS 





Materials Handling 


Virgil E. Slater 
appointed sales 
manager of the 
Forker Corp., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Recently, he was 
associated with 
Industrial Crane 
& Hoist Corp. ' 

F. W. Duke—former district sales 
representative for Le Tourneau-West- 
inghouse Co., appointed Western di- 
vision sales manager. 

A. A. Moore — appointed Greater 
New York regional distributor of fork 
lift trucks and material carriers manu- 
factured by Gerlinger Carrier Co. 

Thomas Hayes—appointed Light 
Mechanical Development Manager at 
the Boston Woven Hose & Rubber 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Donald R. Ward—appointed assist- 
ant to the president, Evans Products 
Co., Plymouth, Mich. 

Roger H. Deb- 
enham — appoint- 
ed industrial re- 
lations director 
for Automatic 
Transportation 
Co. He will ad- 
minister company 
personnel. 


Packing & Packaging 


Carl Persson—appointed assistant 
chief engineer, machine design engi- 
neering dept.; Hugo H. Gustafson— 
assistant chief engineer, production 
engineering dept., at the Acme Steel 
Co., Riverdale, Ill. plant. 

Dr. Keith Max—appointed assistant 
in charge of the paperboard produc- 
tion of the folding carton division, 
Robert Gair Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Traffic 


James G. Wil- 
son named traffic 
manager, M and 
M Wood Working 
Co., Portland, 
Ore. He has been 
assistant traffic 
manager since 
Dec. 1, 1949. 





Transportation—Air 


B. B. Gragg—named general man- 
ager of sales for United Air Lines. His 
aviation career began in 1929 when 
he joined Stout Air Lines, Detroit, 
Mich. 

S. V. Hall—to handle United Air 
Lines’ program of developing ground 
facilities and O. T. Larson—succeeds 
him as general manager of ground 
services. 

(Please Turn to Page 42) 
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On the basis of first-half reports, 
Washington believes there isn’t 
much for the transportation seg- 
ment of the distribution industries 
to worry about for another 12 months or so. Weight 
of evidence indicates that any let-down from either 
the truce signing or stretchout of defense production 
will be gradual and should be offset by rising trend 
toward increased civilian demand. These reports seem 
to add up to something like this: 

Railroads: Freight volume has been rising slowly 
but surely. Tonnage in 1953 should be considerably 
above 1952. Defense shipping should increase well 
into next year. Revenue position is forecast as “good” 
as ICC extends present freight rates through 1955. 

Trucking: Highway carriers are steadily taking 
larger bites out of total freight shipping with present 
tonnage rate running 10 per cent above last year, com- 
pared with 8 per cent for rail. Experts say motor car- 
riers will continue to build tonnage. More postal con- 
tracts are in the offing, some for much longer hauls 
than at present. 

Airlines: Domestic air cargo operations have in- 
creased as much as 14 per cent through first half 1953, 
it is indicated, as compared with the 20 per cent in- 
crease in overall airways business. Post Office is play- 
ing with idea of sending more regular first class: mail 
by air. 

Pipelines: It is now apparent that at least 10,000 
miles of new pipelines will go into place this year, fore- 
casting a gain of 6 per cent in pipeline traffic for the 
year. Pipeline mileage by end of 1953 will be one- 
fourth more than at the end of 1946. 


Shipping 
Prospect 


Fast Rates 
Postponed 


The fight being waged by carriers 
to obtain faster action by the gov- 
ernment on freight rate increases 
now goes over until next January. 
Congress adjourned without taking action on a bill 
(S. 1461) which would in effect require the ICC to 
grant interim increases while it considered rate boost 
applications by any and all carriers. Carriers claim 
ICC procedures take too long, resulting in substantial 
losses. 


Rail Rates 
Continued 


Railway freight rates are sched- 
uled to remain at current levels 
through 1955. Last month, ICC 
authorized railroads, freight for- 
warders, and some water lines to continue for 22 
months the present 15 per cent increase which went 
into effect in April, 1952. Railroads had asked that 
the temporary increase be made permanent but were 
turned down. The ICC estimated that a return to the 
former rates now would have meant a loss of $1 bil- 
lion in annual revenue. 
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Washington 


By Karl Rannells, Chilton Washington News n OR 


Squawks by small business result- 
ed in the Post Office Department 
throwing out its “all or nothing” 
policy for buying jute twine. A 
bidder previously had to furnish the entire amount 
called for in the bid. Postal officials will now place 
smaller orders at more frequent intervals in order to 
let smaller suppliers in on the deals. 

* ¢ * Exports to Latin American countries have 
been simplified by a so-called time limit (TL) license 
which permits shipment in unlimited quantities of 
most products on the positive list. License is good for 
1 year. 

¢ * © Trade practice rules for the industrial bag 
and cover industry have finally jelled and were sched- 
uled to go into effect as of Sept. 4, 30 days after pro- 
mulgation by the Federal Trade Commission. 

* © © Congress failed to provide funds for deep- 
ening the Delaware river channel to Morrisville, N. J., 
in spite of the growing industrialization and water 
traffic needs of the area. 

° *¢ © Interstate Commerce Commission has ruled 
that trucks can’t impose a special surcharge on inter- 
state freight to cover cost of special state highway use 
taxes. These are held to be normal operating expense. 


Capital 
Briefing 


Railway Express Agency rates were 
permitted to go up as of Aug. 20 
but not as much as the agency 
asked. New boost allowed by the 
ICC works out at about 15 per cent above present 
levels, compared with the 24 per cent which had been 
asked. The ICC figured that the full increase re- 
quested would have more likely lost business than in- 
creased revenues. Assuming no loss of business from 
higher rates, the new increase is calculated to bring 
in an additional $55 million annually. 


Express 
Rates Up 


One result of the stretchout in de- 
fense production is that the gov- 
ernment shortly will be seeking 
commercial storage for consider- 
able quantities of tools and other capital equipment 
which will be released as defense contracts gradually 
terminate. These will be mostly heavy equipment to 
which the military services hold title. 

Juggling of policy gives back to the Defense Depart- 
ment the job of looking after its idled equipment. 
Present plans are to have companies store some of the 
items they have been using, leaving as few for com- 
mercial storage as possible. Army alone will have as 
many as 60,000 items idled by the end of 1954 and is 
earmarking $12 million out of current funds for reno- 
vation and storage costs. 


(Please Turn to Page 58) 
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Boost Production 


Latest DA Survey shows that employes react favorably 


to making extra money, with major gains for employers. 


Transportation and warehousing firms make poor showing 


LITTLE over 56 per cent of 
major American industries, 
in the DA Industry Survey 
on Wage Incentives, report having 
such plans in effect. They repre- 
sent a very broad cross-section of 
business, including transportation 
and warehousing—fields in which 


| incentives have little acceptance. 


Incentives in 80% Plants 


The manufacturing industries 
show 80 per cent using some type 
of wage incentive; transportation 
and warehousing, 25 per cent. 

Actually, these percentages seem 
high, as representative of all Amer- 
ican industry, even in this enlight- 
ened age. However, this does not 
invalidate the survey. The conclu- 
sion to be drawn is that the DA 
data apply to what might be called 
the upper strata of these industries 
—as, indeed, the majority of the 
respondent companies in this sur- 
vey include the famous names in 
industry. 

(Incidentally, about 10 per cent 
of the replies in this survey came 
from foreign countries. More than 
half were readily identifiable as 
American-owned or American-oper- 
ated; in all probability also the 
“upper strata” in their fields in 
those lands.) 
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The data on foreign plants were 
not included in any of the figures 
mentioned, nor will they be. But it 
may be of interest to mention that 
every foreign respondent reported 
the use of some kind of wage in- 
centives. 


Benefits of Incentives 


One of the principal questions in 
this survey asked for actual bene- 
fits accrued from wage incentives. 
Of all reported, higher production 
and lower cost were tied for first 
place. 

There also was a tie for second 
place—reduced manpower and bet- 
ter labor relations. 

Third place goes to better work- 
manship. 

Many of the incentive systems 
employed are plant-wide in effect, 
using an overall production goal. 
Individual and group plans also are 
in use, in that order. However, the 
majority of the plants employ a 
combination of those systems. 

Of the various forms of pay- 
ment employed, the bonus method 
is in the lead and the individual 
piece-work system in second place. 
Quite a few firms reported using a 
combination of both types. 

Direct labor is the principal ben- 
eficiary in most cases, although in- 


direct labor had a good showing, 
mostly in plant-wide plans. 


Average Duration 10 Years 


The wage incentive systems re- 
ported have been in effect for as 
brief a time as six months and for 
as long a period as 30 years. The 
average comes to about 10 years. 

It was interesting to note that 
all respondents in the manufactur- 
ing industries that did not employ 
incentives declared their intention 
to do so. This was just the reverse 
for the respondents in the trans- 
portation and warehousing indus- 
tries, where Union contracts seem 
to be the principal obstacle. 

Another interesting fact re- 
ported is the existing ratio of di- 
rect to indirect labor. In the manu- 
facturing industries, the range is 
from 95 per cent direct and 5 per 
cent indirect to 45 per cent direct 
and 55 per cent indirect. In the 
transportation and warehousing in- 
dustries, the range is from 90 and 
10 to 50 and 50. 

The overall conclusion to be 
drawn from this study is that wage 
incentives, regardless of type, are 
profitable for both the employer 
and employe, but—small business- 
men note—that their principal ex- 
ponents are BIG BUSINESS. ® 
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This view of an airplane parts 


warehouse located in the Yamashita-cho 
industrial district of Yokohama shows the results of American bombers 
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Japanese Warehousing| V. 








Japanese Warehouse Handling Equipment 


|. Cranes—mostly from one-half to 3-ton capacity, larger 
models are used only by specialists in heavy cargo. 


2. Elevators—from 2,000-lb to 8,500-Ib capacity. 


3. Derricks—from one-half to 5-ton capacity, some combined 
with movable winch, others with immobile winch. 


4. Telpher—the monorail telpher's lifting power in most cases 
is one ton. 


5. Whip Hoists—one or two ton most common capacity. 


6. Conveyors—usually belt type, five to 10-hp drives. 








of Japan marked the eighth 
anniversary of the surrender 
of their country to the Allied Na- 
tions. The 8-year interim since VJ 
Day has been, paradoxically, both 
kind and unkind to the Japanese 
warehousing industry. 
Warehousing space has more 
than doubled in the eight years. 
The surviving space on VJ Day 
totalled some 674,000 tsubos. (One 
tsubo equals 36 sq ft.) Today's 
figure is more than 1% million 
tsubos, or 880,000 tsubos higher 
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than the surviving figure. 
7. Stackers—gaining in usage, one-half to one-ton generally. 
The need for wider aisles in comparison to aisle width for hand Little Improvement 
carts is the chief drawback. On the face this appears to be, § dust: 
8. Fork Trucks—most recent addition, highly desired, but initial and in some respects is, a remark- its 
expenses too great for most warehouse profit margins. able recovery. There has, however, §  indic 
been very little betterment in A 
Equipment manufacturers are invited to read the author's appeal for equip- ; ili- | 
ment information appearing at the end of this article. eanapesane SeISEREED oF eacs for 
ties, or in warehouse handling § spac 
techniques. As a result, the in- § Som 
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Wire cable stored in the freight yard at Osaka, Japan, was virtually 
destroyed when American planes dropped tons of inflammable fire bombs 


Japanese warehouse space is at an all-time high and the 


profits are good, but new construction is at a stand- 


still and handling methods and facilities are antiquated 





VJ Day + 2622 





This aircraft parts warehouse and hangar at Yamoto Airstrip was dam- 
aged by a U.S. carrier based raid which left only the steel girders 


dustry may not be as healthy as 
its space record would seem to 
indicate. 

A number of reasons are given 
for the rapid expansion of total 
space since the end of the war. 
Some of those reasons follow: 
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1. Continued air raids burned 
or otherwise destroyed 32 per cent 
(13 million sq ft) of pre-war ware- 
house space. When hostilities 
ended there was no place to re- 
ceive that goods which had been 
stored in caves, temples, school 


buildings and other makeshift 
areas for the duration. 

2. Procurement of warehouses 
by the U. S. Occupation Forces 
after VJ Day cut down consider- 
ably on the space available for 
public use. 

3. Inflation, an unavoidable war 
by-product in any defeated coun- 
try, offered a profitable stimulus 
to lay people whose commercial! 
capital had left its ordinary 
course of circulation. These people 
put their money in public ware- 
housing on the assumption that 
capital invested in real estate hold- 
ings is more secure than cash de- 
posits in a changing economic 
structure. 

4. The post-war depressed mar- 
ket prompted manufacturers to 
use their war damaged and idle 
manufacturing plants as ware- 
houses. 

5. As storage computation was 
based on an ad valorem structure, 
a good earning could be realized 
through prevailing inflation, thus 
attracting many non-warehouse- 
men into the business. 


Mechanization Ignored 


Prompted by these reasons, im- 
mediate space became the only aim 
in Japanese warehousing. In the 
quick space grab, one basic ware- 
housing principle was ignored. 
Mechanized cargo handling and 
the safe custody of goods in ware- 
houses were completely bypassed. 

Although the development of 
mechanized handling has been 
slow, the Japenese warehousemen 
have learned a valuable lesson in 
this respect from U. S. Occupation 
Forces. 

Until the end of the war cheap 
manual labor was the operating 
rule in Japanese warehouses. In- 
flated wages forced the warehouse- 
man to make at least some attempt 
to mechanize his _ installation. 
However, the high cost of most 
US handling machinery in com- 

(Please Turn to Page 49) 
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A 6,000-lb fork lift, 
one of three, is shown 
moving palletized 
load of electrical fix- 
ture cases froma 100- 
ton press brake to 
cleaning and paint- 
ing area 


OR THE first time an indus- 
trial plant has been built in 
the Philippines that features 
an intelligent use of materials 
handling equipment. It is the new 
$600,000 Ysmael Steel Mig. plant 
erected on the outskirts of Manila. 
This is the first cold-rolled sheet 
meta] fabricating plant ever buiit 
in the Philippine Islands. 

There are approximately 100 
smal] metal plants in the Philip- 
pines, but outside of the sugar 
eentrals and the beverage plants, 
there has been very little use 
made of handling equipment. 

The Ysmael operation may be 
a significant factor in pointing 
towards future sales of materials 
handling equipment to the Philip- 
pines. As this is a new industry, 
the local government is out to 
protect its development. There is 
a move on to ban the importation 
of cold-rolled products from 
abroad (especially the United 
States). At least three other cold- 
rolled fabrication plants have also 
started in Manila. 


Current Schedules 


Finished in May, 1952, the 
Ysmael plant’s current production 
schedules call for a daily output 
of 70 four-drawer legal-type filing 
cabinets (or their steel equivalent 
in other cold-rolled products), 200 
standard-length double industrial 
flourescent lighting fixtures and 
15 six or seven cu ft electric house- 
hold refrigerators. 

Why did management decide on 
materials handling equipment? 
Philippine labor is a relatively 
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Fork lifts, mechanized and gravity-fed roller conveyors, plus 


small part of total production 
costs. For exampie, Ysmael press 
operators receive 37.5 cents an 
hour. Incidentally, the company 


pays higher than the local union 
wage scale. 

The building itself, through its 
own construction, provides a pai- 
tial answer. It is made from three 
war surplus airplane hangars. 
There is no snow-load problem in 
a tropical country. Consequently, 
all production units and the three 
assembly lines are housed in an 
area 150 ft wide and 450 ft long 
without a single supporting post 
to obstruct the movement of ma- 
terials. Secondly, management 
felt that the use of fork-lifts and 
conveyor systems would cut costs, 
move the parts in relative safety 
and decrease worker-accidents. 


Three Fork Lifts 


The 30 presses and six shears 
are fed by three 6,000-lb capacity 
fork-lifts. There are gravity-fed 


roller conveyors between the ma- 
chines. It was decided to install 
roller conveyors because of the 
limited run on 
However, the conveyor is mech- 
anized on the fluorescent fixture 
assembly line. 

Dipping, cleaning and bonderiz- 
ing are done by three electric 
hoists. 

There is a 260-ft endless con- 
veyor for painting and _ baking 
work. It runs at a speed of three 
feet per minute into: 

1. A water-wash 
for prime coating; 

2. An infra-red oven, 30 ft long 
that has 375-watt bulbs with alu- 
minum reflectors; 

3. A finished-coat paint booth; 

4. A 40-ft infra-red oven. 

Should more than one coat of 
paint be necessary, the fabricated 
product is automatically returned 
for a second conveyor trip. 

Two hydraulic loading platforms 
are located on the concrete apron 


spray booth 
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A 260-ft endless grav- 
ity-fed roller convey- 
or moves filing cabi- 
nets and other office 
equipment at speed 
of 3 fpm into paint- 
spray booths and 
baking ovens 


By Richard G. Lurie 


hydraulic hand lift trucks and loading platforms make this steel plant most modern in Islands 


outside the plant. These are the 
first ever to be built in the Philip- 


One 
such as 


pines. 
terials 


is used for raw ma- 
incoming steel 


sheets; the other is for the out- 


This view shows the 


gravity-fed_ roller 


going finished product. Hydraulic 
hand-lift trucks are used in con- 
junction with loading. 

Ysmael is already selling filing 
cabinets to the Philippine Govern- 


conveyor entering first section of 


infra-red oven 30 ft long for primary bake of synthetic enamel on equipment 
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ment at 136 pesos ($68). The U. S. 
imported product sells for 315 
pesos ($165). Its double indus- 
trial flourescent fixture, including 
bulbs (also made locally) sells for 
27 pesos ($13.50). The U. S. coun- 
terpart sells in Manila for 46 
pesos ($23). 


Island Engineered 

Interestingly enough, the two 
engineers who laid out the plant 
have never been to the United 
States. They begged, bought or 
borrowed every book and technical 
and trade publication on the sub- 
ject they could find. These books 
and magazines guided them. 

They both feel that there is a 
tremendous future for most kinds 
of materials handling equipment 
in the Philippines. However, they 
pointed out that there is a huge 
surplus of war-time fork-lifts still 
in the Islands. A good recondi- 
tioned 3-ton fork-lift sells for as 
low as $2,000. 
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Integrated Operations: 


The Solution To 


By Charles A. Herrmann 


Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 
Brooklyn, New York 


The next most important industrial cost reduction front, distribution is the integration of 
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The top chart illustrates the distribution 
manager’s position in a typical manufac- 
turing organization. It will be noted that 
he is on a level with the works man- 
ager, sales director, director of industrial 
relations and controller. This status usu- 
ally applies only to large, singleplant or- 
ganizations. Small companies will find it 
more practicable to have him responsible 
to the works director, on a level with the 


purchasing agent, production superinten- 
dent, etc. Multi-plant corporations usually 
maintain the distribution manager as a 
staff executive, with a control group in 
charge of methods in the various plant 
operating groups. The bottom chart illus- 
trates the organizational set-up under the 
distribution manager. The size of the 
operation will naturally determine the 
amount of personnel needed in key spots 
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Better Distribution 


traffic, storage, packaging, handling and transportation 


ISTRIBUTION management 
}) is recognized as the field 

which covers management’s 
growing appreciation of the func- 
tions of movement of raw materi- 
als from supplier to manufacturer, 
and of finished product from man- 
ufacturer to purchaser. 

The field however, is larger than 
the movement of supplies from 
point to point would indicate. It 
is the integration of all aspects 
of the traffic, receiving, storage, 
packaging, materials handling, 
shipping and transportation ser- 
vices. 

These are the basic distribution 
functions, and although they are 
acquiring centralized administra- 
tive status where they are thor- 
oughly understood, emphasis and 
explanation of what is conceded 
to be the next important industrial 
cost reduction front must con- 
tinue. 


War Beginning 


A careful analysis of the trend 
will reveal its beginning just prior 
to World War II, when large scale 
government procurement and stor- 
age facilities had to solve the 
enormous distribution and opera- 
tion problems created by their ex- 
pansion for war. 

In those early stages hope and 
reliance were placed on the han- 
dling equipment industry. For- 
tunately, their performance was 
spectacular. So much so that the 
development of new equipment ac- 
tually ran hand in hand with a 
clamoring dependence upon new 
equipment for movement of the 
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weight of our effort to the war 
fronts. Planning of movement pat- 
terns and handling systems dom- 
inated the field, and machine ap- 
plications took hold again where 
few thought it possible. 


Handling Switch 


During these years the materials 
handling specialist very rapidly 
changed his field. Formerly his 
efforts were restricted to motion 
study and to various types of con- 
veyors and chutes for loading and 
feeding machines or areas. Now 
his scope is broadened to in- 
clude movement of materials from 
source of supply to his plant, 
through it, and to the consumer. 

Here the post-war enlargement 
began, and here the materials han- 
dling man realized two things. 
One, he required the cooperation 
of men in related fields, and two, 
for efficient administration of his 
job he had to either manage or 
submit to management jointly with 
packaging, traffic and storage man- 
agers. 

Because of their large volume 
a few companies were quick to 
realize the need for centralized 
management of these functions. 
Many companies, however, merely 
added another vertical division or 
assistant for materials handling. 
This initial failure to consolidate 
functions now is a source of con- 
fusion, duplication, waste, and 
conflicting demands. 

To resolve it the unified Opera- 
tions Department is being chosen 
to organize and administer the 
operation and refinement of the 





handling, storage, traffic and pack- 
aging functions. The logical de- 
pendence of these functions on 
each other and the advantages 
gained by their joint administra- 
tion are easily appreciated if a 
general analysis of each function 
is available. 


Traffic Function 


Traffic is chosen as the first 
function because it reaches first 
into the movement pattern. The 
procurement of materials is fol- 
lowed by its transportation in- 
bound and this transportation 
should be arranged professionally 
according to urgency of need, 
availability and cost, consolida- 
tion possibilities and, lately, the 
availability of adequate carrier 
tracing facilities. 

Traffic also includes the descrip- 
tion and classification of materials 
as necessary to obtain lawful rate 
advantages, routing and expedit- 
ing of outbound shipments, appli- 
cation of tariffs, recommendations 
for insurance, filing claims, audit- 
ing freight bills, submission and 
argument of tariff changes, and 
supervision of import-export for- 
warding. 

Notice here that the functions 
listed are “pure” or “office traffic” 
functions and are differentiated 
from those which would be in- 
cluded in a more comprehensive 
department containing receiving, 
shipping and transport sections. 
In both cases the application of 
traffic control principles to the 
other operations functions is vital 
and continuous. 

The receiving section’s responsi- 
bilities include those operations 
which directly affect new materi- 
als. Receipt from carriers and in- 
spection for container or other 
damage, followed by identification 
of the material and association 
with purchase records or receiving 
authorizations is the basic pro- 
cedure. 

Materials are then reported, 
handled, segregated, and distri- 

(Please Turn to Page 44) 
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Long Distance Distribution|lo 





By Thomas J. Harris 
Manager, Cargo Sales 
American Airlines 


Time element in air vs surface transportation is charted by 
this unique map. Air shipment from New Jersey would arrive 
in L.A. in the time it would take surface shipment to reach 
Pittsburgh. Airlines claim relatively high cost of their ser- 
vice is offset by elimination of other distribution expenses 
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Don’t apologize for high distribution 


IX Years ago DISTRIBUTION AGE conducte¢ 
~ a survey in which the following ques. 
tion was asked: 

“Approximately what percentage of your 
overall distribution cost is represented by 
each of the following—materials handling, 
packing and _ packaging, transportation, 
finance, insurance, marketing, warehousing, 
and service and maintenance?” 

Only 13 per cent of those participating 
were able to answer this question. 

Twenty-two industries were _ represented 
among the firms that did answer. Of those, 
it was found that only a few could give a 
complete or detailed breakdown. Only six 
of the 22 were able to separate distribution 
costs into each of the eight basic distribu- 
tion functions. 





The Lion’s Share 


Out of today’s manufacturing dollar, 59¢ 
goes for distribution, compared to 41¢ for 
production. This figure has led to severe 
criticism of current distribution methods, 
despite the important part played by dis- 
tribution in lowering overall costs and in- 
creasing the standard of living. 

Admittedly distribution costs are high, but 
perhaps they wouldn’t be so high if we spent 
less time and effort attempting to justify 
them and more time and effort attempting 
to lower them. 


20th Century Study 


The Twentieth Century Fund Study on 
Distribution Costs points out, “Some of the 
high costs of distribution excused by dis- 
tributors on the ground that ‘competition 
forces me to do it’ are really due to ignorance 
of their own costs. Distribution in the 
modern sense of merchandising and demand 
creation is of recent origin. 

“It has developed rapidly an amazingly 
effective technique in selling a multitude of 
new and varied products, but, in the hectic 
struggle to educate the consumer and sell 
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niCosts Can Be Cut 


costs, make an honest attempt at lowering them 
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more goods, distribution has 
lagged behind in the application 
of scientific methods to the study 
of operations and the control of 
costs.” 

For the past nine years, Amer- 
ican Airlines has studied this 
problem. From the start of our 
airfreight service in 1944, we have 
recognized that the movement of 
goods by air was likely to continue 
to be much more expensive than 
all but the highest cost surface 
services. Accordingly, we have 
realized that we could find in- 
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RELATIONSHIP OF FACTORS AFFECTING RETURN ON INVESTMENT 


creased opportunities for our 
airfreight service only as we dis- 
covered economies in other dis- 
tribution costs which would offset 
the higher charge involved for 
airfreight. 


Lack of Knowledge 


The most significant finding has 
been that surprisingly few firms 
have a_ sufficient knowledge of 
their distribution costs to effec- 
tively control them. 

Even among firms with some 
detailed cost figures on their dis- 


tribution functions, there is rarely 
any basis established for man- 
agerial decisions which involve 
changes in relationships between 
the various cost elements involved. 
Only a very few firms have readily 
available information on the re- 
lationship existing between costs, 
volume, prices, and profits. 

Under such circumstances, prog- 
ress in developing new users of 
airfreight on an economic basis 
has been slow. At the same time, 
results so far have been encourag- 
ing, because in an_ extraordi- 
narily high percentage of the cases 
studied, we have found that the 
use of airfreight has, in fact, 
effected savings in other distribu- 
tion costs that more than offset 
the extra transportation charge 
involved. 

One of the best ways to examine 
these relationships is to construct 
a model of the business which will 
equate all of the cost—volume ele- 
ments in terms of return on in- 
vestment. 

For a number of years, du Pont 
has used such a system to provide 
a basis for decisions by their ex- 
ecutive committee. This system is 
described in the Financia] Man- 
agement Series No. 94 of the AMA. 

The system is more recently 
described in Section 3 of the 
National] Association of Cost Ac- 
countants Bulletin of August, 
1952. This chart is reproduced for 
DA readers on this page. 


Computing Returns 


By projecting the effect of 
changes in one area on the figures 
for another, it is easily possible 
to compute the end result on rate 
of return on investment. If, for 
example, an existing turnover rate 
of 4% is increased to 6 by a 60 
per cent reduction of inventory 
made possible by using airfreight, 
while the added cost of transpor- 
tation reduced profits as a per- 
centage of sales from 5 per cent to 
4 per cent, it still is apparent that 
the use of airfreight is desirable 
because the rate of return on in- 
vestment is increased from 221% 
to 24. 

In using such a chart, it is 
necessary to evaluate how these 
different elements react upon each 

(Please Turn to Page 46) 
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An eleventh hour ruling, made at request 
of the Senate Agriculture Committee, has 
postponed those sections of the new ICC 
regulations dealing with less-than-30-day 
leasing and leasing compensation — all 
other sections of the rules aimed at curb- 


ing abuses go into effect on schedule 


By G. Lloyd Wilson 


Professor of Transportation 
University of Pennsylvania 


Controversial Leasing Rules 


to press, word was received 

from the DISTRIBUTION AGE 
Washington News Bureau that the 
ICC had postponed until March 1, 
1954, two sections of Ex Parte 
MC-48, the controversial truck 
leasing regulations scheduled to 
go into effect Sept. 1. 

Those sections which prohibited 
truck leasing for less than 30 days 
and pertained to compensation 
were delayed six months at the 
request of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee and several senators. 

The senators, in seeking post- 
ponement, maintained that the 
Senate should have a chance to 
act on the MHouse-passed bill 
(H. R. 3203) which would prohibit 
the ICC from “regulating the 
duration of any lease” or con- 
tract for use of motor carriers. 
Although the bill had been sent 
to Senate, no action was taken be- 
fore adjournment last month. 

However, all other provisions 
of the ICC order go into effect 
as scheduled on Sept. 1. Earlier, 
for all authorized household goods 


S THIS issue was ready to go 
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Secondary and Subleasing 


Q. May vehicles under lease to an author. 
ized carrier be further leased to other 
carriers by the owner, or subleased to 
other such carriers by leasee? 


A. Section 207.4{a) provides that carriers 
may perform transportation in or with 
equipment which they do not own only 
under a lease or other arrangement in 
writing which specifies the period for 
which it applies. The section further 
provides, as to other than household 
goods carriers, that the arrangement 
shall provide for exclusive possession, 
control and use of the equipment by 
the authorized carrier for the duration 
of the arrangement. 


ce 








carriers, the effective date of all 
regulations except those concern- 
ing vehicle inspection and identi- 
fication, and the safety qualifica- 
tions of drivers had been post- 
poned until July 1, 1954. 


Pro and Con 


Leasing equipment is one of the 
most controversial issues in the 
motor freight transportation field. 
One group of motor common car- 
riers takes the position that the 
status of common carrier imposes 
upon them the obligations of in- 
vestment in facilities and equip- 
ment adequate to meet the re- 
quirement of the services they 
hold themselves out to perform 
for the public. 

Another group of carriers has 
preferred to minimize its invest- 
ment in equipment and to lease 
equipment of other motor vehicle 
operators including that of gypsy 
truckers who transport commodi- 
ties exempt from regulation in 
one direction and place their 
vehicles at the disposition of the 
truck-leasing carriers. 





The critics of unrestricted 
truck-leasing complained that 
these practices resulted in: 

1. Unfair handicaps to the com- 
mon-carriers who owned equip- 
ment; 

2. Exploitation of owner-opera- 
tors; 

3. Evasion of regulation by the 
gypsy operators who used the 
combination of agricultural ex- 
emptions and truck-leasing to 
escape regulation; 

4. Concentration 
load movements; 

5. Selection of only such traffic 
as would yield attractive revenues 
and the refusal of other traffic on 
the excuse that equipment was not 
available; 

6. The avoidance of all risks of 
seasonal or other variations in 
traffic by leasing only for the 
traffic available at the time in the 
direction, and the types attractive 
to the lessors. 

The ICC Rules were formulated 
after attempts to develop agree- 
ment with respect to leasing prac- 
tices by motor carriers had failed. 


upon truck- 
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important Exemptions 


|. Equipment leased by one authorized carrier to another when: 


a. The lease is between regular route carriers operating between 
points and over routes they are both authorized to serve. 


b. The lease is between irregular route carriers operating be- 
tween points and within territory both are authorized to serve. 


2. Equipment used to transport railway express traffic or substitute 
motor-for-rail service between railroad statons. 


3. Equipment used solely within municipalities or commercial zones. 


4. Equipment not a power unit, provided that it is not drawn by a 
power unit leased from the lessor of such equipment. 








s| Effective Sept. I 
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In 1948, the Commission issued an 
order making all authorized motor 
carriers respondents, and suggest- 
ing rules. 

Hearings were held and a re- 
port was issued by Division 5 of 
the Commission, June 26, 1950. 
Petitions filed with the Commis- 
sion for reconsideration resulted 
in the reopening of the case for 
oral argument. The Commission’s 
report and order of May 8, 1951, 
was made by the entire Commis- 
sion. 


Summary of Rules 


In substance the rules of the 
Commission provide that: 

1. The contracts for the use of 
non-owned motor vehicles’ equip- 
ment by authorized carriers must 
be in writing: 

2. The contracts must vest ex- 
clusive possession of and respon- 
sibility for the equipment in the 
authorized carrier during the pe- 
riod of the rental; 

3. The period of the contract of 
lease must exceed 30 days in cases 
where the driver of the vehicle is 
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its owner or the employe of the 
owner (postponed) ; 

4. The lease contract must fix 
the compensation for the lessee, 
which may not be based upon a 
percentage of the gross revenue 
represented by the transportation 
charges upon the shipments of 
freight transported in the leased 
vehicles (postponed) ; 

5. The equipment must be in- 
spected when the lessor carrier 
takes possession of it; 

6. The lessor carrier must iden- 
tify the trucks operated under its 
responsibility; 

7. The drivers’ knowledge of 
Motor Carrier Safety Regulations 
must be tested by the lessor; 

8. Interchange agreements be- 
tween two authorized motor car- 
riers must be in writing, and the 
leased equipment must be driven 
by an employe of the certified 
carrier over the authorized route 
of which the vehicle is operated; 
and 

9. Records of the use of rented 
and interchanged equipment must 
be maintained by the carriers. 


Section 5 above provides that: 
Before taking possession of equip- 
ment under a contract, lease, or 
other arrangement, it is the duty 
of the carrier to ensure that the 
equipment complies with parts 
193 and 196 of the Motor Carrier 
Safety Regulations (Rev.), per- 
taining to “Parts and Accessories 
Necessary For Safe Operation,” 
and “Inspection and Mainte- 
nance.” If explosives or other 
dangerous materials are to be 
transported on the equipment it 
must also meet the requirements 
of part 197 of the safety regu- 
lations. 

To meet this regulation the ve- 
hicle must be inspected by a per- 
son “who is competent and quali- 
fied to make such inspection” and 
who has been authorized by the 
carrier to make the inspection as 
the carrier’s representative. 

If the inspection shows that 
the equipment does not meet the 
specified requirements the carrier 
may not take possession of the 
equipment. 


Driver Qualifications 

The section on drivers demands 
that: Before a person other than 
an employe of the authorized car- 
rier is assigned to drive equipment 
operated under these rules, the car- 
rier has the responsibility of mak- 
ing certain that the driver is fa- 
miliar with Parts 192, 193, 195 and 
196 of the Motor Carrier Safety 
Regulations (Rev.) and that his 
employment as a driver will not 
result in a violation of any provi- 
sion in such regulations. 

(Please Turn to Page 48) 





FREE COPIES 


DA has prepared mim- 
eographed copies of 
the complete regula- 
tions, revised to Aug. 
10th. They are avail- 
able to readers with- 
out cost by writing to 
the editor or circling 
No. 9 on Reader Ser- 
vice Card — Page 33. 
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New $8,250,000 Matson Line terminal covers 
48-acre area, handles 6,000 ton of freight 
daily, expedites cargo with 13 motor-operated 


hinged cargo ramps used at all stages of tide 


Los Angeles Dedicates 


“World's Largest Terminal 


Called the world’s largest and most modern, this ter- 
minal was assigned to the Matson Navigation Co. July 13th 
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A detailed view showing the first consignment of merchandise to enter 
transit shed, 1208 ft by 200 ft, with cargo capacity of 85,000 ton 


Heliport area at terminal will accommodate 16-passenger helicopters 


HE NEW $8,250,000 terminal 

constructed at the Port of Los 

Angeles climaxes the port’s 
$25,000,000 post-war waterfront 
development project. Designed 
specifically for Matson’s luxury 
liner S. S. Lurline and the com- 
pany’s fleet of express freighters, 
the new terminal incorporates all 
of the latest developments for the 
handling of both passengers and 
cargo. 

The terminal and its facilities 
cover a 48-acre area at the port 
and three ships may dock at once 
along the 1,650-ft wharf. The 
cargo facilities will load or un- 
load 6,000 ton of freight in a single 
day. Five railroad spurs connect- 
ing with the four major railroads 
serving the port and special plat- 
forms for trucks expedite cargo. 

Cargo handling on the wharf 
features the use of 13 motor- 
operated hinged cargo ramps 
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which can be used at all stages of 
the tide. Included in the wharf 
area are a 38-ft wide creosoted 
timber apron wharf, which will 
accommodate two lines of railroad 
tracks, and a rear section con- 
structed of reinforced concrete 
supported on more than 52,600 
linear feet of asphalt impregnated 
concrete piling. 

The transit shed itself is con- 
structed of rigid steel framework 
with concrete exterior walls. A 
concrete division wall divides the 
terminal into passenger and cargo 
areas. If used by the military for 
national defense, 100,000 ton of 
cargo could be stacked inside the 
transit shed. In a national emer- 
gency 385,000 ton of cargo can be 
stored in the terminal area. 

A regulation size marine heli- 
port has been designed near the 
pavilion building in the parking 
area so that Matson may operate 


A general view of terminal showing the S. S. 
Hawaiian Wholesaler, first cargo ship to dock 
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helicopter service direct to ship- 
side from downtown Los Angeles, 
the International Airport, and 
other suburban centers. Sixteen- 
passenger helicopters are expected 
to be operated by Los Angeles Air- 
ways. 

Five escalators and three huge 
passenger ramps strategically 
placed in the terminal will permit 
50,000 persons an hour to ascend 
from the first floor level to pas- 
senger accommodations on the top 
floor. A 26-acre parking area will 
handle 4,000 automobiles. 


Total Investment 


Total investment of the citizens 
of Los Angeles in Port of Los 
Angeles now stands at $125 mil- 
lion. The Federal Government has 
expended about $40 million in 
dredging operations and construc- 
tion of the breakwater. In the last 
five years the Harbor Commission- 
ers have allocated $16 million for 
new cargo and passenger facili- 
ties; $4 million for fish handling 
installations and $5 million for 
street improvements, dredging 
bulkhead construction and pur- 
chase of property. Total city and 
Federal investment in the Harbor 
now stands at nearly $150 million. 

An additional transit shed 500 
by 200 ft, clear span, is planned 
for construction in 1954, making 
the new Matson Terminal the 
world’s largest and most modern.® 
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Shipping gas tanks without packaging was a Studebaker prac- The tank was redesigned, secured in a carton with roll-up 
tice for years, then wrapping was tried and carton as shown pads, spout made detachable and placed in corner of box 


Profitable Packaging of Odd 


Package engineering is an integral part of Studebaker’s handling of 


30,000 different replacement or accessory items—the product is 


made to fit the package to the pallet and method of transportation 


ACKAGING is a significant 

factor in modern merchan- 

dising. In addition, scien- 
tific packaging exerts an important 
influence on haadling and dis- 
tribution costs. There is no ques- 
tion that a large percentage of 
total product and final distribution 
costs is spent in the essential 
functions of selling, storing, han- 
dling, and transporting, all of 
which can be favorably affected 
by proper packaging. 


Packaging Operation 


The Studebaker operation car- 
ries in stock at all times some 
30,000 different replacement or 
accessory items, each of which has 
had some type of package engi- 
neering work done on it 

Some items can be shipped in 
an unpackaged condition, and 
others may be grouped and packed 
in a standard packing case at time 
of shipment without any advance 
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By Carroll W. Evans 


Supt., Parts & Accessories 
Div., Studebaker Corp., 
South Bend, Ind. 


preparation. However, many items 
do need special packaging, and 
that is one of the more important 
tasks to be performed. 


Basic Functions 


Our Package Engineering group 
is made up of a packaging man- 
ager with a large staff under him, 
including packaging engineers 
and operational supervisors. Let 
me emphasize here that materials 
handling men are also concerned 
with the size, weight, and degree 
of fragility of a package. 

In our unified packaging-ma- 
terials handling program, we at- 
tempt to make the product fit the 
package that fits the pallet that 
fits the method of transport. We 


have had examples where the 
product itself has been re-designed 
to fit this idea. 

The package is designed for 
handling methods used by an en- 
tire chain of distribution—by the 
manufacturers, the carriers, the 
branch warehouses, and the final 
retailer. 


Problems of Design 


In designing our packages we 
follow several general rules in 
order to make them as easy to 
handle as possible. We watch the 
weight and try to hold it within 
the limits of 30 to 50 lb, although 
we have many unit-packaged items 
that are much heavier. Even if 
an item is palletized, in the ma- 
jority of cases it has to be stacked 
on and off the pallet by hand. 

Packages either too large or 
too smali are generally undesir- 
able, since they are hard to palle- 
tize effectively. The very small 
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1jShaped Parts 


packages that we do have are handled in wire- 
bound pallet boxes. 

It is generally accepted that, for maximum 
stability in stacking, the height of a package 
should be less than the width or the length. 
We try to stay away from the perfect cube as 
itis very difficult to- palletize. 

In considering strength, the determining 
factor is usually the height and weight of the 
entire stack. In our case a stacking height of 
16 ft is deemed the maximum practical. 


Advance Packaging 


All parts and accessories distributed from 
our faetory warehouse in sufficient volume to 
justify packaging may be advance-packaged as 
an individual part or kit combination in order 
to provide protection to precision and high- 
finish parts and items subject to damage in 
handling. 

We also package related items as a unit or 
kit combination to provide a logical merchan- 
dising package, such as standard parts and 
high-volume items packaged in practical whole- 
sale merchandising quantities. 

Some packages may be confined to quantities 
required to service one vehicle. Last and most 
important, advance packaging is done to pro- 
vide minimum warehouse stock quantities of 
high-volume items to reduce the time required 
to effectuate delivery. 

(Please Turn Page) 
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Editor's Note: Mr. Evans' remarks are taken from a paper pre- 
sented at the AMA Packaging Conference in Chicago, April 20-23, 
1953. The article was prepared in conformity with AMA's 50 per 
cent limitation rule. 
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The regular shape of cartoned fenders make a neat appear- Chassis wheels are standardized to 25 wheels per pallet, 
ance in storage area, greatly decrease carloading problem and adequately secured with steel strapping for shipping 
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Three piece telescope can laminated with VCI paper fur- 
nishes corrosion prevention for precision ground camshaft 

































With doors partially wrapped with excelsior pad and banded, 
damage losses have been less than cost of other packaging 





en 


Hoods protected with excelsior pad secured with barbed 


steel clip proved satisfactory, eliminated use of rope 
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-- Odd Shaped Parts 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 


Standard Packs 


To reduce unnecessary handling 
expense, Many parts and acces- 
sories are shipped direct to our 
warehouses from individual man- 
ufacturing plants where ware- 
house sales volume allows an ac- 
ceptable shipping quantity. Our 
Central Packaging Division engi- 
neers controls packaging at pro- 
duction sources. 

It is also, at times, advantageous 
to have material requiring pack- 
aging processed by a _ contract 
packaging source. Here again we 
engineer and contro] the pack- 
aging. 

Our standard packs are estab- 
lished in quantities designed to 
reduce to a minimum the time re- 
quired to process. The quantity to 
be contained in a standard pack 
is determined by the Material 
Control or Sales Promotion De- 
partment, as applicable, as the 
minimum practical replenishment 
quantity that any warehouse 
should order in a unit of one 
pack without any serious risk of 
obsolescence or high inventory. 

Exceptions are made when the 
pack exceeds the limitations of 
the Uniform or National Motor 
Freight Classification, or when a 
manufacturer’s standard package 
is under our recommended stand- 
ard package. All manufacturers’ 
standard packages are accepted 
where found practicable by us. 
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Automotive parts which do not have critical surfaces exposed, like these 
exhaust pipes, are strapped in unit loads for easier handling and _ loading 
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For prompt service, use the postage-free postcard provided 
here for your convenience in securing FREE LITERATURE 
and NEW PRODUCTS information described in this issue of 
DISTRIBUTION AGE. All material FREE, unless otherwise 


noted, as in the case of text books and some pamphlets. 












“ fit Making Ideas 

adin 

Handling costs can be reduced as 
such as 75 per cent, claims Hyster 
(. when the numerous Hyster mate- 
Mus handling machines are used to 
Mundie efficiently almost any type of 
Bid. Two new catalogs describe the 
ster Lift Truck and over 100 at- 
Bahments available. 

B® Circle 16 on Service Card, Page 33 
a ety Guard Bed 

“Metzger Co. describes in new bulle- 
mits safety guard bed which pro- 
its personnel, conveys small pack- 
mes and flat parts and is available 
11%, 15, 18 and 24 in. widths. The 
"give roller bed is easily removable for 
teaning or to convert to bed con- 
yeyor. 

Circle 17 on Service Card, Page 33 
























Vertical or Horizontal 





Mercury’s complete line of equip- 
ment for both vertical and horizontal 
tandling is described in a new 44- 
page catalog. Specifications and illus- 
tations showing Mercury fork trucks, 
€'Sitractors, trailers and platform lift 
his ftrucks in various industrial applica- 
to tions are also included. 


ict. § Circle 18 on Service Card, Page 33 


ant, 


SIPMHE Exposition 


Complete information on the 8th 
js, fAnnual National Industrial Packag- 
sit fing & Materials Handling Exposition, 
« gO0ctober 20-22, in Boston, Mass., has 
just been published. Details on hotel 
tccommodations, exhibitors, exposi- 
tion regulations, and “Short Course” 
Sponsored by Mechanical Engineer- 
ing Dept. of M.I.T. are fully described. 


Circle 19 on Service Card, Page 33 


Truck Specifications 


Complete specifications for the 
Baker-Lull 4b Front End Loader 
Mounted on various models of R. H. 
Sheppard Industrial-type tractors are 
shown in latest catalog from Baker- 
Lull Corp. 


Circle 20 on Service Card, Page 33 
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Aluminum Foil Packaging 


A new, revised and enlarged edition 
of the packaging manual, “Reynolds 
Aluminum Foil Packaging” has been 
published. A basic treatise on foil 
packaging, this publication describes 
the great variety of foil materials 
presently used. It also provides in 
handy reference form technical data 
on package design and application. 

Circle 21 on Service Card, Page 33 


Government Publications 


Small Business 


“Packaging Pointers for Govern- 
ment Contractors,” published by the 
Small Defense Plants Administration, 
discusses packaging problems typical 
of those encountered by firms engaged 
in defense production. The leaflet ex- 
plains the common packaging require- 
ments under Government contracts, 
and outlines the points relating to 
packaging that should be considered 
before a bid is submitted. 


Circle 22 on Service Card, Page 33 


Reduce Maintenance Costs 


How the small businessman can re- 
duce maintenance costs through sys- 
tematic lubrication of his plant ma- 
chinery is explained in a new leaflet, 
“Economies in Lubrication,” published 
by the Small Business Administration. 
Analysis of the savings achieved in 
individual plants through proper 
lubrication is presented in the leaflet. 


Circle 23 on Service Card, Page 33 


BOOKS 


Conveyor Dictionary 


A new and revised edition of “Con- 
veyor Terms and Definitions,” just off 
the press, lists 1500 terms, shows line 
drawings of more than 80 types of 
conveyors and parts, and gives exact 
industrial specification for the numer- 
ous words to describe conveyors. Con- 
veyor Equipment Manufacturers As- 
sociation, No. 1 Thomas Circle, Wash- 
ington, D. C., $1 a copy. 


Bag Bulletin 


C. R. Daniels, Inc., manufacturers 
of canvas and leather bags, has re- 
cently released their latest bulletin, 
illustrating long wear and low cost 
bags for mail, coal, coke, block and 
flake ice, chairs, money and other 
special purposes. 
Circle 24 on Service Card, Page 33 


Railroad Facts 


The 1953 edition of “Railroad 
Facts,” a 96-page, pocket-size year- 
book of pertinent information and sta- 
tistics pertaining to railroad opera- 
tions in 1952, both nationally and 
separately for the western territory, 
is now available. 


Circle 25 on Service Card, Page 33 


New LCL Schedule 


Designed as a handy reference 
guide for shippers who want fast lc) 
service, this schedule contains a com- 
plete listing of New York Central’s 
merchandise carlines to and from sys- 
tem and off-line points. Also shown 
are schedules for coordinated truck 
service which will make certain that 
shipments reach transfer points in 
time to meet merchandise cars. 


Circle 26 on Service Card, Page 33 


Pocket Handling Catalog 


A comprehensive line of equipment 
for the “floor level” handling of goods 
and materials manufactured by the 
Barrett-Cravens Co. is described in a 
new 100-page pocket size catalog. 
Three low-priced standard portable 
elevators, hydraulic lift trucks for 
one-man handling of heavy loads, and 
‘“Radox” radio remote controlled elec- 
tric trucks and tractors are a few of 
the latest handling units described. 


Circle 27 on Service Card, Page 33 


Portable Equipment Shelter 


Yard-Stor Shelters, a new concept 
of storage housing, is a series of in- 
dependent identical sections mounted 
on a track to form a building and pro- 
vide temporary or portable yard stor- 
age facilities for military, air, naval, 
marine, railroad, construction, utility, 
industrial, commercial and agricul- 
tural purposes. 

Circle 28 on Service Card, Page 33 


Gravity Wheel Conveyors 


The new 1953 two-color catalog of 
Speedways Conveyors, Inc. was re- 
cently released with photographs and 
data on their latest handling equip- 
ment. il 

Circle 29 on Service Card, Page 33 
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Self-Contained Elevator New Trailer Feature 
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Powered by compressed gas 
stored in a cylinder installed in 
the nose of the trailer, curb-side 
gates on this trailer can be raised 
from ground level to trailer-floor 
level, with a load up to 900 lb. 
Perfected by engineers of Trail- 


Rubber Bumper 


This new 2,000 lb capacity, 
pneumatic tired trailer for insti- 
tutional use, manufactured by 





Mercury Manufacturing Co., has 
a non-marking, white rubber 
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mobile Inc., the trailer is designed 
to transport 30,000 lb payload of 
200 steel cylinders of compressed 
gas. On the left, or dock-side of 
the trailer, are conventional side- 
outlets for unloading the cylinders 
Circle 51 on Service Card, Page 33 


bumper surrounding the frame. 
Roller bearing wheels permit the 
trailer to roll so easily that it can 
be man-handled. Standard racks 
are illustrated, however, racks of 
varying design and dimensions 
can be supplied. 
Circle 52 on Service Card, Page 33 


Side Drive Belt Conveyor 


A new Metzgar belt conveyor 
features side mounted drive motor 
to permit close-to-the-floor instal- 
lation and for use for loading and 
receiving where transports cannot 
reach storage and receiving area. 
Built to specification for inclined 
installation, this model is 15-in. 


high by 65-ft long with 18-in. regip 
impregnated belt driven by 5-hp 
motor and 12-in. drive pulley at 60 








fpm. Rollers and slide beds under 
belt provide a capacity of 60 lb 
per ft. 

Circle 53 on Service Card, Page 33 


Automatic Washer 


An automatic machine that will 
uncase and feed to a washer up 
to 960 beer bottles per minute and 
clean the emptied cases at the 
same time has been developed by 
RCA Victor. It assures a con- 





tinuous flow of bottles to the 
washing equipment, effecting 3 
substantial savings in operating 
costs, and can be adapted to feed 
two bottle washers simultaneously. 


Circle 54 on Service Card, Page 33 
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Radio Remote Control 


A radio remote control unit, 
manufactured by Barrett-Cravens 
Co., attaches to the belt of the 
order picker, who moves the trac- 
tor forward, reverse, or around 
corners without going to the trac- 





tor. The operator can either ride 
on a trailer or operate the tractor 
in the conventional manner, with- 
out using radio control. Also 
available for other models. 

Circle 55 on Service Card, Page 33 


Palletized Container 


A palletized wirebound contain- 
er designed by American Box Co. 





eliminates two complete phases of 
handling between production and 
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shipping in manufacturing proc- 
esses. The unit serves as a pal- 
letized production tote box, stor- 
age bin and shipping container all 
in one. 

Circle 56 on Service Card, Page 33 


Increased Volume 


A vertical belt conveyor with 
an automatic in-feed and dis- 
charge manufactured by Conveyor 
Specialties Co., is claimed to in- 
crease handling volume up to 100 
per cent. Cases from a horizontal 





belt conveyor are automatically 
fed into the vertical in-line system 
where they are tightly gripped 
between friction-surface conveyor 
belts, augmented with spring- 
loaded rollers. These rollers per- 
mit automatic adjustment of the 
conveyor for variance in case size 
up to 2 in. At the top of the 
vertical in-line conveyor, an offset 
roller discharges the case onto 
another conveyor. 
Circle 57 on Service Card, Page 33 


Open Center Design 


The new U. S. Royal Road 
Grader-Full Traction tire, manu- 
factured by United States Rubber 
Co., has no cen- 
ter running rib 
in order to give 
maximum trac- 
tion on harder 
type surfaces. 
The open center 
design allows 
the tire to bend 
and conform to 
almost any ground 





irregularity. 
Circle 58 on Service Card, Page 33 


(Please Turn Page) 


Automatic Power Selection for Varied Loads 


Speedall equipped with Torque 
Convertor now provides inch by 
inch control of foot accelerator 
without shifting speeds or slip- 
ping clutch. This Model 15, 1% 
cu yd front-end loader, manufac- 
tured by Pettibone Mulliken Corp., 
has a 15 ft 9 in. height over closed 





bucket, full raised, and a reach of 
3 ft 7 in. at maximum dumping 
clearance. Automatic power selec- 
tion adjusts the engine power to 
the load being handled. Gasoline 
or Diesel engines are available on 
this new model. 
Circle 59 on Service Card, Page 33 
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Continued from previous page 





Develops Draw Bar Pull of 7400 Lb 





A roadable switch engine, the 
HemcO-Motive, manufactured by 
HemcO Manufacturing, Inc., has 
a hydraulic weight transfer cyl- 
inder which transfers the car’s 
weight onto HemcO-Motive, thus 
giving HemcO-Motive the neces- 
sary traction on its drive wheels 
to pull the load. It develops a 


2 Acres Per Hour 


Picking up dirt and litter at 
speeds up to 6 mph, this new 
power sweeper developed by G. H. 
Tennant Co., is said to sweep 
over 2 acres an hour. A “floating- 
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draw bar pull of 7400 lb, which 
is sufficient to propel three fully 
loaded cars or six to eight empties. 
It moves the cars at a speed of 
150 fpm and moves at a speed of 
8 to 10 mph on the rubber tires. 
A Wisconsin air-cooled engine 
powers the switch engine. 
Circle 60 on Service Card, Page 33 


type” dirt hopper permits sweep- 
ing over uneven surfaces. Instant 
change from forward to reverse 
and 5-ft radius turns allow easy 
handling in crowded areas and 
narrow “blind alleys.” 

Circle 61 on Service Card, Page 33 


High Lift Models 


Two new lift trucks, designed 
to solve the problem of low load 
limits on elevator floors in the 
light weight, low cost and high 
lift field, have been announced by 
the Truck-Man Division of The 
Knickerbocker Co. Both are de- 
signed around the 360 deg rotat- 
ing Truck-Man Power Turret. 


Model D-15 is a counterweighteg 
high lift having a capacity of 
1500 lb with an 84 in. lift. Model 





DS-20 is similar to D-15, but bal- 
ance is maintained by stabilizing 
outriggers which project forward 
on each side of the load. Its ¢a- 
pacity is 2,000 lb. Powered by an 
air cooled engine, the trucks are 
claimed to operate a full 8 hour 
shift on a single gallon of gasoline. 
Circle 62 on Service Card, Pag: 33 


Reel Guards 


Cargo Packers Inc., announce 
production of a new guard for 
wire reel dispensers. The ree! pro- 
tectors completely safeguard wire 
dispenser reels from damage while 
in use and in transit when being 
shipped or moved in the field. 
Wire and cable is protected from 
damaging abrasive action and the 





guards are easily installed with- 
out tools. The “sure fit” built-in 
rim makes it possible to slip the 
guards in place instantly. 
Circle 63 on Service Card, Page 33 
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Mobile Truck Crane 


The new Model 80 crane, manu- 
‘actured by the Pitman Manufac- 
wring Co., has a capacity up to 
four tons on a 25 ft boom, with 
additional boom lengths up to 59 
ft, and designed for installation 
on trucks 2% tons or larger. A 
versatile loadline winch can be 
operated either power-up and 
power-down or free-spooling, al- 





lows the operator either to let the 
load down under full power or to 
slip it down as far as he wants 
with a foot brake. A fifth wheel 
can be installed on the crane’s 
sub-frame on a long wheelbase 
truck, allowing the owner to use 
the same truck on which the crane 
is mounted to haul a trailer. 

Circle 64 on Service Card, Page 33 


Flared Ramp 


The new Penco Flared Car 
Loading Ramp, manufactured by 
Penco Engineering Co., is 60 in. 
wide at car door end and 8&4 in. 
wide at the dock end. It is avail- 
able in 52 standard models, with 
capacity from 3,000, 6,000, 8,000 





to 10,000 lb, to meet the needs of 

industry without the added cost 

of making special size ramps. 
Circle 65 on Service Card, Page 33 
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Truck-Trailer Provides 52 Ft Body Space 


Freightliner Corp. newest model, 
the “Spacemaker,” has a Cummins 
NHHB-600 horizontal (pancake) 
engine installed under the frame 
and behind the cab. The new de- 
sign makes it possible to use a 
24 ft body on the truck instead 
of the 22 ft size used on most 
COE models. The truck tows a 


28 ft trailer, providing a total of 
52 ft of body space in the combina- 
tion, which is 60 ft overall. Test 
service operations indicate engine 
and components are easily acces- 
sible. The White Motor Company 
will handle the sales of this new 
White-Freightliner model. 
Circle 66 on Service Card, Page 33 





Adjustable Guard Rails 


A new line of SAGE Gravity 
Wheel Conveyors with adjustable 
guard rails has been announced 
by Sage Equipment Co. The guard 
rails are adjustable up to 5 in. on 
each side with hand screw clamps. 
The wheels have seven 4 in. pre- 
cision carbon steel balls in each 





wheel which revolve on hardened 

stee] raceways and cones, are 

grease-packed for life, and plated. 
Circle 67 on Service Card, Page 33 


Overload Protector 


A new device to protect chain 
drives of all types from overload 
by tripping a limit switch in the 
event of excessive tension on the 
drive leg, is offered by Lamson 
Corp. The device consists of an 
eccentrically located idler sprocket 
counterbalanced by a_ weight- 


loaded arm. The counterbalance is 
adjustable so that the device will 
operate at any chain tension up 
to 1,000 lb. A locking lever is ar- 
ranged so that manual resetting 
is required to energize the drive 
once an overload has caused it 
to act. 
Circle 68 on Service Card, Page 33 


End Loading Scoop 


Most recent addition to the 
Work-O-Matic material handling 
system manufactured by The 
Union Metal Mfg. Co., is the End 
Loading Scoop. A fork-lift truck 
can be converted into a “front-end 





loader” by attaching the scoop to 
the truck’s auxiliary lifting mast. 
Dumping can be done at any de- 
sired height. 

Circle 69 on Service Card, Page 33 
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Continued from previous page 





Develops Draw Bar Pull of 7400 Lb 





A roadable switch engine, the 
HemcO-Motive, manufactured by 
HemcO Manufacturing, Inc., has 
a hydraulic weight transfer cyl- 
inder which transfers the car’s 
weight onto HemcO-Motive, thus 
giving HemcO-Motive the neces- 
sary traction on its drive wheels 
to pull the load. It develops a 


2 Acres Per Hour 


Picking up dirt and litter at 
speeds up to 6 mph, this new 
power sweeper developed by G. H. 
Tennant Co., is said to sweep 
over 2 acres an hour. A “floating- 
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draw bar pull of 7400 lb, which 
is sufficient to propel three fully 
loaded cars or six to eight empties. 
It moves the cars at a speed of 
150 fpm and moves at a speed of 
8 to 10 mph on the rubber tires. 
A Wisconsin air-cooled engine 
powers the switch engine. 
Circle 60 on Service Card, Page 33 


type” dirt hopper permits sweep- 
ing over uneven surfaces. Instant 
change from forward to reverse 
and 5-ft radius turns allow easy 
handling in crowded areas and 
narrow “blind alleys.” 

Circle 61 on Service Card, Page 33 


High Lift Models 


Two new lift trucks, designed 
to solve the problem of low load 
limits on elevator floors in the 
light weight, low cost and high 
lift field, have been announced by 
the Truck-Man Division of The 
Knickerbocker Co. Both are de- 
signed around the 360 deg rotat- 
ing Truck-Man Power Turret. 


Model D-15 is a counterweighteg 
high lift having a capacity of 
1500 lb with an 84 in. lift. Mode] 





D§S-20 is similar to D-15, but bal- 
ance is maintained by stabilizing 
outriggers which project forward 
on each side of the load. its ¢a- 
pacity is 2,000 lb. Powered by an 
air cooled engine, the trucks are 
claimed to operate a full 8 hour 
shift on a single gallon of gasoline. 
Circle 62 on Service Card, Pag: 33 


Reel Guards 


Cargo Packers Inc., announce 
production of a new guard for 
wire reel dispensers. The ree! pro- 
tectors completely safeguard wire 
dispenser reels from damage while 
in use and in transit when being 
shipped or moved in the field. 
Wire and cable is protected from 
damaging abrasive action and the 





guards are easily installed with- 
out tools. The “sure fit’ built-in 
rim makes it possible to slip the 
guards in place instantly. 
Circle 63 on Service Card, Page 33 
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Mobile Truck Crane 


The new Model 80 crane, manu- 
factured by the Pitman Manufac- 
wring Co., has a capacity up to 
four tons on a 25 ft boom, with 
additional boom lengths up to 59 
ft, and designed for installation 
on trucks 2% tons or larger. A 
versatile loadline winch can be 
gperated either power-up and 
power-down or free-spooling, al- 




















lows the operator either to let the 
load down under full power or to 
slip it down as far as he wants 
with a foot brake. A fifth wheel 
can be installed on the crane’s 
sub-frame on a long wheelbase 
truck, allowing the owner to use 
the same truck on which the crane 
is mounted to haul a trailer. 

Circle 64 on Service Card, Page 33 


Flared Ramp 


The new Penco Flared Car 
Loading Ramp, manufactured by 
Penco Engineering Co., is 60 in. 
wide at car door end and 84 in. 
wide at the dock end. It is avail- 
able in 52 standard models, with 
capacity from 3,000, 6,000, 8,000 





to 10,000 lb, to meet the needs of 
industry without the added cost 
of making special size ramps. 


Circle 65 on Service Card, Page 33 
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Freightliner Corp. newest model, 
the “Spacemaker,” has a Cummins 
NHHB-600 horizontal (pancake) 
engine installed under the frame 
and behind the cab. The new de- 
sign makes it possible to use a 
24 ft body on the truck instead 
of the 22 ft size used on most 
COE models. The truck tows a 


Truck-Trailer Provides 52 Ft Body Space 





28 ft trailer, providing a total of 
52 ft of body space in the combina- 
tion, which is 60 ft overall. Test 
service operations indicate engine 
and components are easily acces- 
sible. The White Motor Company 
will handle the sales of this new 
White-Freightliner model. 
Circle 66 on Service Card, Page 33 





Adjustable Guard Rails 


A new line of SAGE Gravity 
Wheel Conveyors with adjustable 
guard rails has been announced 
by Sage Equipment Co. The guard 
rails are adjustable up to 5 in. on 
each side with hand screw clamps. 
The wheels have seven 4 in. pre- 
cision carbon steel balls in each 





wheel which revolve on hardened 

steel raceways and cones, are 

grease-packed for life, and plated. 
Circle 67 on Service Card, Page 33 


Overload Protector 


A new device to protect chain 
drives of all types from overload 
by tripping a limit switch in the 
event of excessive tension on the 
drive leg, is offered by Lamson 
Corp. The device consists of an 
eccentrically located idler sprocket 
counterbalanced by a_ weight- 


loaded arm. The counterbalance is 
adjustable so that the device will 
operate at any chain tension up 
to 1,000 lb. A locking lever is ar- 
ranged so that manual resetting 
is required to energize the drive 
once an overload has caused it 
to act. 
Circle 68 on Service Card, Page 33 


End Loading Scoop 


Most recent addition to the 
Work-O-Matic material handling 
system manufactured by The 
Union Metal Mfg. Co., is the End 
Loading Scoop. A fork-lift truck 
can be converted into a “front-end 





loader” by attaching the scoop to 
the truck’s auxiliary lifting mast. 
Dumping can be done at any de- 
sired height. 

Circle 69 on Service Card, Page 33 
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Warehouse employes maneuver around obstacle course at first Fork Truck 
Driving School opened in Philadelphia, Pa., supervised by Yale & Towne 








Fork Truck School 
Opens in Philadelphia 





Increase of qualified lift operators, reduction of accidents 


and damage to equipment and merchandise benefits of training 


DRIVING school to train 

warehouse employes in the 

efficient operation of fork 
lift trucks opened in Philadelphia, 
Pa., last month. 

The 16 hour training course in 
warehouse mechanization was de- 
veloped through the cooperative 
efforts of the Warehouse Union, 
Local 169, and the Philadelphia 
offices of the Pennsylvania State 
Employment Service. 

It is believed by these agencies 
that the warehouse industry is ex- 
periencing a lack of capable and 
experienced fork truck operators, 
especially in those firms introduc- 
ing full scale mechanization. The 
joint training program, the first 
of its kind, has the full endorse- 
ment of warehouse operators. 

Three classes of six trainees 
are scheduled every two days. The 
men attending will all be employes 
of area warehouses. At the com- 
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pletion of the course, they will 
have latest operating knowledge 
of fork truck procedures. 

Union and State Employment 
Service officials stated that ware- 
house operators will benefit from 
the training of their employes 
whose additional knowledge will 
reduce the time and effort of train- 
ing programs of the individual 
warehouses. 

The warehouse operators will 
benefit also in the reduction of ac- 
cidents and damage to equipment 
and merchandise. Misuse of fork 
lift truck equipment and other 
warehouse machinery results 
yearly in losses totaling thousands 
of dollars. 

The training program, recog- 
nized as one of the best in the 
field, is prescribed by the Yale 
Materials Handling Division of 
the Yale and Towne Manufactur- 
ing Co. 











Edward J. Hartsough 


Business Manager 
Warehouse Employes Union, 
Local 169 


Union Endorsement 


“The serious shortage of qual- 
ified fork lift truck operators 
needed by the many warehouse 
firms in this area has resulted in 
the establishing of this joint train- 
ing program. This program, which 
is the first of its type anywhere, has 
the full endorsement of the union 
and warehouse operators. 

“Its benefits will mark it as one 
which will save many thousands of 
dollars yearly in the costs of wure- 
house operation.” 





An advisory committee com- 
prised of members of Local 169, 
warehouse operators and repre- 
sentatives of the State Employ- 
ment Service estimate by Septem- 
ber at the completion of the 
program, more than 360 men will 
have received training this year. 


All instruction and practice will 
be under simulated warehouse 
conditions. The PSES plans to de- 
velop aptitude tests to help in the 
selection of men for this type of 
training who at the time would 
not be working in warehouses but 
who could learn the techniques in 
a minimum of time. After proper 
selection, screening and training, 
the men would be sent by PSES 
offices to the warehouses in this 
area. 

The school is the outgrowth of 
a serious shortage of qualified lift 
operators by the many firms de- 
siring modernization and mech- 
anization. Its success will also 
enliven the competitive spirit of 
the area warehouse operators.® 
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High intensity runway lights every 100 ft and unique 





New Newark terminal building—old 
building will be converted for cargo 


tracer-type approach lights simplify landing system 


al. 
rs 
se 
in ISITORS at dedication ceremonies in July for runway, featuring the most modern safety devices, 
n- V Newark Airport’s new $814 million terminal is the first of any commercial airport to have high 
“h building also were given an opportunity to in- intensity runway lights every 100 it instead of the 
oa spect the airport’s amazing new instrument run- normal 200 ft. 
nm «eWay (4-22). It also is the first to incorporate the new CAA 
Built by the Port of New York Authority and put standard runway markings for visual guidance. The 
in operation last November, the 7,000- by 200-ft runway also is equipped with an elaborate instru- 


ment landing system and precision approach radar. 

The approach lighting system is possibly the most 
efficient yet devised for safely guiding incoming 
aircraft. It consists of 30 horizontal bars of light, 
each 14 ft wide, extending 3,000 ft from the southerly 
end of the runway. Below each bar is a light which 
flashes in sequence toward the runway like a tracer 
bullet so that the pilot sees a moving light down the 
center of the strip. 

Five bars of light marking 1,000 ft from the end 
of the runway give the pilot distance from the run- 
way and serve as a guide in positioning the plane 
for landing. A 100-ft wide taxiway with 20-ft 
shoulders and seven connecting taxiways parallels 
the runway. 





The 14-ft wide top bars burn continuously, while the 
bottom bar is a flashing lead-in aircraft guide arrangement The new CAA markings include solid 3-ft stripes 


along the full length of each side of the runway, a 
dashed 3-ft center stripe, threshold markers at each 
intensity runway lights, ILS, PAR ard new CAA markings end, distance markers, 500, 1,000, 1,500 and 2,000 ft 


Newark Airport’s $9 million instrument runway has high 


from each end, and numbers to designate the run- 
way heading. 

The terminal building, object of the impressive 
ceremony, includes a main building 576 by 166 ft, 
and two enclosed arcades, each 575 ft long and from 
Peer 4 —. 10 to 16 ft wide. The main building and arcades 
— ; é | i contain a total of 188,411 sq ft, or five times the 
é eS ae ' area of the former administration building. 

The old structure, immediately adjacent to the 
new building, will handle airmail and express. 

Other features of the new building include the 
world’s largest airport glass enclosed observation 
deck, a 650-car parking lot, 16 gate positions, a 238- 
capacity dining room, and the usual terminal con- 
sumer services, from bootblack stands to a bank. ® 
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Application of radio-remote controlled 
movement of electric trucks is illus- 
trated at the five-acre food warehouse 
of Winston & Newell Co., Hopkins, 
Minn. Upper view shows an order 
picker loading a trailer train, drawn 
by a Barrett Radio Controlled Tractor 
Ox. He moves the train by means of 
a control unit fastened to his belt. In 
the lower view the load is nearly com- 
pleted, with the operator riding the 
rear trailer 


Lehigh Warehouse & Transportation 
Co. has opened a warehousing and 
distribution center in Atlanta, Ga. 

Kornylak Engineering Corp., Jersey 
City, N. J., are now sales agents for 
the A. B. Farquhar Co., York, Pa. 

Burnet Transfer & Warehouse Co., 
Miami’s oldest commercial storage 
company, has merged with Mercer- 
Fussell Storage Co. The new organi- 
zation will be known as Mercer- 
Burnet Warehouse Co. 

Brainard Steel Corp., Warren, Ohio 
has awarded contracts for construc- 
tion of a new steel strapping plant 
75,000 sq ft in area. 

The Port of New York Authority 
will build a giant new hangar and op- 
erations building at New York Inter- 
national Airport for United Air Lines. 

Fruehauf Trailer Co. reports a new 
sales record during the first six 
months of 1953 totaling $105,399,642 
and net earnings amounting to $3,- 
715,450. 

Pacific Intermountain Express has 
established an off-line sales office in 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

The White Motor Co. of Canada, 
Ltd. has started construction on a new 
branch building at Regina, Sask. The 
new building will cost an estimated 
$250,000 and will contain 30,000 sq ft 
of floor space. 

Trans World Airlines has signed a 
new three-year contract to continue 
operation of Ethiopian Air Lines. 
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Industry Items 


Link-Belt Limited opened a new 
plant at Searboro, Ont., 72,000 sq ft in 
area, which will handle the design and 
manufacture of conveying and proc- 
essing equipment. 

American President Lines opened 
business offices at the Port of San 
Diego, Calif. 

Kidder, Peabody & Co. offers 120,- 
000 shares of $1 par value common 
stock of Mechanical Handling Sys- 
tems, Inc. priced at $7 per share. 
Proceeds will purchase outstanding 
common stock of The Louden Ma- 
chinery Co. 

Trans World Airlines is providing 
a second weekly flight to Colombo, 
Ceylon. 

Union Pacific Railroad announces 
plans for the construction of new 
yards in East Spokane, Wash. 

The Materials Handling Engineers 
of Salt Lake City, Utah have been ap- 
pointed representatives for the sale 
and service of Yale industrial trucks in 
Utah and portions of Wyoming and 
Nevada. 

Ringsby Refrigerated Division, a 
subsidiary of Ringsby Truck Lines, 
Inc., simultaneously opened offices in 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Denver, 
Omaha and Chicago. 

LeTourneau-Westinghouse Co. has 
reorganized its domestic sales terri- 
tories into eastern and western divi- 
sions instead of eastern, central and 
western as heretofore. 

Versatile Hydraulic Crane Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal., has been appointed sales 
agents for the Hiab Crane Co., Hu- 
diksvall, Sweden, in the 11 Western 
states, Mexico, Alaska and the Ha- 
waiian Islands. 





A shipment of motors at the Lake 
Shore Motor Freight Co., Girard, Ohio, 
is being transferred from a trailer by 
means of a push-button operated 
Cleveland Tramrail crane. One man 
can move each motor in a matter of 
minutes, where previously it took two 
men one-half hour to move each 
motor from a truck 





Mien in the N ews 


(Continued from Page 1» 





—Highway 

W. F._ Stern- 
berg, appointed 
manager, Loader 
Manufacturing, 
Chicago, Ill. He 
formerly was 
production megr., 


Charles C. Freemaih—abpeintal off. 
line sales representatives for P-L 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Gerald E. Ledbetter—new assistay 
sales manager, Champion Spark Pigg 
Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

Henry G. Milans—appointed GM 
truck retail sales manager in charg 4 
of the factory branch at 1700 W 
Pershing Road, Chicago, III. 

Gail H. Crawford—general ma 
and executive’ vice - president 
Ringsby Truck Lines, Inc., ti 
Colorado regional vice-president of 
the Middlewest Shipper-Motor Car 
rier Conference, j 
—Rail 


Fred Heimlicher, Jr.—promoted to 
freight traffic manager of the Illinois 
Central Railroad, St. Louis, Mo.; W. 
Richard Jones—assistant freight traf- 
fic manager and James E. Gardner— 
general freight agent, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Ernest J. Carr—assistant vice- 
president; R. A. Trovillion—vice-presi- 
dent in charge of traffic; Howard §. 
































































































































































Powell—general freight traffic man- § The p 
ager; Carl A. Larsen—assistant gen- Metro 
eral traffic manager, Chicago, III. 

F. G. Hoskins—retired as general § multi- 
manager of the Eastern Region, Balti- & yom 
more & Ohio Railroad. John Ed- 
wards, Jr.—succeeds him at the Balti- § yoy C 
more office; Wilbur R. Galloway—gen- 
eral manager, Central Region, Pitts. — 2°UYS 
burgh, Pa.; C. T. Williams—general § deliv 
superintendent transportation, Balti- in the 
more, Md.; A. W. Conley—superin- = 
tendent, Cumberland, Md.; John F. y 
Robbert—superintendent, Toledo di- ON | 
vision, Jayton, Ohio; C. S. Darling— ener ¢ 
superintendent, Ohio division, Cincin- loadi 
nati, Ohio. 

shoc! 

—Water Com 

Louis Bryant—appointed permanent unm 
manager of San Diego office, Ameri- Fe 
can President Lines. ee 

R. H. Jordan—new superintendent tena 
of the public grain elevator at the elt 
Port of Houston. 





D. Leon Williams—named director Se. 
of the Georgia Ports Authority, 
owners and operators of the Savan- 
nah State Docks and Warehouses. 


Warehousing 


Nate Rose—owner of the City 
Transfer Co., San Bernardino, Calif., 
elected president of the California 
Moving & Storage Assn. 

(Resume Reading on Page 15) 
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The performance of International Trucks with 


Metro® bodies is unmatched. They’re designed. for NEW INTERNATIONALS WITH NEW METRO BODIES > 
ral @ multi-stop service. Owners’ cost records have made f 



















Compare them with any other 


ti- By, . 

em multi-stop sales leader for 15 years. 
- ? - multi-stop truck on the market! 
“l- § You get more payl - 
n- 3 P 'Y oad space ses shorter, ey oe More Payload Space. Eight body sizes, two body styles 
tg. neuverable chassis. You save time in traffic and on —standard or flatback. Four body lengths—7%4, 914, . 
al § delivery routes. You save space at loading dock and 1042, and 12-foot; each has increased capacity. New j 
ti- . : capacities range from 243 to 392 cubic feet. 
,. @ inthe garage. You have a choice of 4 body lengths. 
F New Driver Convenience. New full 6-foot headroom. 


;. §& You profit from features that save driver time and Low stepwells. Sliding front doors standard, folding 
_ energy. Full 6-foot headroom and low stepwell speed doors optional. Six rear door options. 


New Driver Comfort. New broadleaf springs. New a 
shock absorbers. Lower center of gravity. New toe- 7 
shock absorbers provide maximum driver comfort. board angle. 


loading and unloading. Broadleaf springs and new 


New Savings. New downdraft carburetion for greater 


Compare all-tr i 
pare a uck construction that gives you fuel economy. New cushioned disc clutch for longer 


: unmatched chassis stamina, engine power, and oper- life, smoother operation. 
ating economy. Compare the long life and low main- Six chassis models, 102, 115, 122, and 134-inch wheel- 4 
tenance cost of the all-steel Metro body. It’s the bases. GVW ratings, 5,400 to 10,000 Ibs. ; 


multi-stop body that outlasts them all. 











See your International Dealer or Branch today INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY - CHICAGO 





International Harvester Builds McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors... Motor Trucks... industrial Power...Refrigerators and Freezers 


Better roads mean a better America 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


Standard of the Highway 
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..- Better Distribution 


(Continued from Page 23) 


buted to consumption or storage 
points. It is apparent here that con- 
tinuous control of materials handling 
and accountability, from suppliers to 
consumption points, requires unified 
control of the traffic, receiving, storage 
and handling services. It should be 
emphasized that a receiving section 
operates predominantly on new mate- 
rials and on the records controlling 
their arrival. 


Warehouse Function 


Storage and space control form the 
two basic warehouse functions essen- 
tial to every productive enterprise, 
and warehousing as a complete func- 
tion exists in miniature within every 
such enterprise. Stock movement, 
maintenance, and upkeep, recom- 
mendations for salvage, plus. the 
receipt, issue, expediting and storing 
of materials are the storage section 
functions. 

The space control section maintains 
greatest utilization of space in con- 
junction with the materials handling 
and packaging sections, coordinating, 
planning, and allocating space wher- 
ever required for storage or movement 
of materials for all departments. 

The storage section’s responsibility 
for storage is also properly extended 
to regional stocks, whether in com- 
mercial warehouses or on company 
premises, by reason of its demand for 
uniformity of method, and economy 
in procurement of space and supplies. 
The work of these sections should not 
be confused by association with the 
work of a production planning de- 
partment. 

Storage and space control relate to 
the custody, delivery, expediting and 
physical location of stock, logically 
related to materials handling, receiv- 
ing, packaging, shipping and traffic. 

The important fact here is that pro- 
duction planning regulates perform- 
ance in terms of material quotas, 
while storage and space control regu- 
late location and movement of mate- 
rial in use. 


Packaging Function 


Packing and packaging may be de- 
fined as the process by which the 
product and the raw materials are 
protected in handling, transportation 
and storage. It includes protection 
against shock, rust, and corrosion, im- 
provement of handling and storage 
qualities, reduction of weight and bulk, 
compliance with carrier specifications 
and identification of the contents. 

An adequate packaging program 
will also provide for discovery of 
every reasonable opportunity to stimu- 
late product sales by enhancing the 
appearance of the package. This is 
done by liaison with the sales, adver- 
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tising and merchandising departments 
in the organization. 

After consideration of these packag- 
ing needs, the analysis of require- 
ments, bills of material, and package 
specifications are prepared. The pack- 
age is then complete because it is 
based on carrier’s rules, on demands 
of materials handling systems, on de- 
mands of the product itself for protec- 
tion, on sales and advertising appeal, 
and on reasonable cost. 


The relation of packaging to other 
distribution functions is clear. Rules, 
limitations and features essential to 
the package are applied by each opera- 
tions section as suits its need and as 
compromised with other needs. Re- 
sponsibility for protection of the prod- 
uct, for actual packing of containers, 
and for the size, weight, shape and 
cost is essential to an operating ma- 
terials handling, storage and trans- 
portation group. 


Materials Handling 


The materials handling functions 
are broad in scope. They are regu- 
larly applied to the packaging, trans- 
portation and storage functions, and 
reach firmly into the day to day per- 
formance of every other operations 
function. 


An important benefit of a con- 
solidated operations department is its 
ability to achieve substantial econ- 
omies by determination of methods for 
handling and speeding raw materials 
from source of.supply to consumption 
and storage points, for intra-plant 
movement, and for handling the fin- 
ished product from manufacturing and 
storage points to the consumer. 


Materials handling methods may 
thus be enlarged in scope to where 
they include supplier and consumer 
participation for the considerable ad- 
vantage of both. An operating mate- 
rials handling section is responsible 
for the selection, use and pooling of 
equipment, the planning and super- 
vision of handling methods, the train- 
ing of handling personnel, and, ul- 
timately, the coordination of handling 
methods for all outside and internal 
plant material movement. 


In every handling problem all op- 
erations aspects are considered. 
Whether to package for pallets, con- 
veyors or other equipment, or not at 
all. Whether shipments are received 
or go by road, air, rail or water. 
Whether storage methods are easy 
and compact and whether handling 
equipment should be lift trucks, 
cranes, tractor trains, hoists, con- 
veyors or other devices and combina- 
tions, and whether this all can be 
adapted to plant floor loads, aisles, 
elevators, grades, doorways and other 
characteristics. 


Shipping and transportation are 
services regularly performed ag the 
finished product starts for the eon. 
sumer. Since shipping is usually last 
to affect the operating pattern, and to 
be affected by it, requirements for a 


smooth mesh in documentation, han) 


dling and transport are important, ~ 
The preparation of papers fg 


domestic shipment, and the comple” 
tion of forwarding arrangements for 


foreign shipments, are coordinated 
with delivery to carriers or movement 
by company operated trucks, trap cars 
or lighters. Bills of Lading are pre. 
pared and associated with instruc 
tions to ship, orders are consolidated 
where feasible, and carriers are noti- 
fied. 


The Binding Link 


It can be seen that materials han- 
dling itself is the link which binds all 


the functions of an operations depart- — 
ment. With integration it is possible © 
at one time to launch a frontal attack ~ 


on direct handling costs and to gather 
up a reduction of the extra costs ex- 


isting on the fringes of the handling © 
function in storage, traffic and trans-~ 


portation. 


The principle of integration of the 
distribution and operations functions © 
may thus be clear, but may not answer © 
all the questions created by those or- = 
ganizations which place the responsi- © 
bility for technical aspects of mate- © 
rials handling, packaging, storage or 


other such functions on a separate 
staff basis for analysis of methods and 
procedures. 

With this arrangement the technical 
work becomes either the part time job 
of a large staff department or the full 
time job of a small one, and the 
methods and procedures developed are 
then turned over to the operating de- 
partments, sometimes to their great 
dismay. 

With the manufacture or processing 
of a part or a product this may be a 
logical procedure, especially where 
many drawings, methods and details 
are involved, and continuous line— 
staff coordination is practiced. 

Rarely, however, does adequate co 
ordination of staff and line handling 
and operations functions exist, and 
this is because the functions are 
spread over several uncoordinated de- 
partments each serving and being 
served for its individual problems. 

Although these functions represent 
from one-fourth to one-third of indus- 
try’s total manufacturing cost the 
very coordination and direction ac- 
cepted as essential to production is 
missing from these operations. 

Integrated operations is the solu- 
tion. Without it the manufacturer 
has fostered waste and inefficiency. 
With it he has made a vigorous effort 
to smooth the flow of the production 
pulse, and to reduce costs in an area 
always vulnerable to unnecessary and 
costly deviations.® 

(Resume Reading on Page 24) 
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More Shipping Space 
to Europe 
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: Two ALL-CARGO Round-Trip 





Transatlantic Flights Weekly 





at 

TWA (Trans World Airlines) offers two transatlantic round-trip, all- 
7 cargo flights direct to Shannon and Paris. . . with regular “Speed-pak”’ 
a service to England, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Greece, Egypt, Israel, 
Is Saudi Arabia, Iran, Iraq, India, and now Ceylon. 
_ Pioneer in scheduled transatlantic all-cargo service, TWA provides 

the only scheduled, one-airline cargo service across the U.S. direct to 
> principal capitals in Europe and the Middle East. In addition . . . TWA 4 
5 overseas all-cargo service offers: i, 
e 1. Booking service for shipments of 100 pounds or more. . .assuring 
“ on-time deliveries. 
4 2. Confirmation of delivery available a few days after arrival of 

shipment at destination. 

t 3. One-airline service between 60 cities throughout the U. S. and a 
- 21 world centers abroad with a single air waybill expedites inter- Ee 
e national shipments and simplifies handling. 


4, Fast, frequent transatlantic service. All daily TWA flights carry 
air cargo, and there are 74 crossings east and west every week. 


RS 
Tp gh ee 
She OR oes 


TWA-trained personnel are ready to serve 
you at all times. Be smart . . . save money ... 
insist on routing your shipments via TWA. : 
It’s the modern way to get goods to market 

TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


in a hurry . . . and at low cost. Phone your 
nearest TWA office today. U.S.A.- EUROPE>AFRICA-ASIA 





ALL TWA FLIGHTS CARRY AIR MAIL AND AIR CARGO ie 
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understand and measure the effect y 
the interplay between these funet 
Jones and Lamson Machine Go, 


Long Distance... 
(Continued from Page 25) 








other; for example, to determine that 
the use of airfreight will permit the 
50 per cent reduction in inventory as 


Another major way in which dis- 
tribution costs can be cut is by im- 
proving sales and marketing effective- 


Springfield, Vt., recently featured j, 
a national ad, a case history show; 
the application of Operations 
search “techniques to a productin 
scheduling problem of Johnson g 


Johnson. The problem was solved ly 





shown in the example above. Once ness. We see many opportunities for I 
this determination has been made, increasing such marketing efficiency 2 — ee oroan ee Pal 
however, the decision can readily be = go by the board because management ther D, Little Inc of Boston -_ or li 
made as to the wisdom of any pro- is unable to decide in favor of the pro- The problem ein tei achedulll and 
posed move by merely extending the posed course of action lacking a quan- duction of a large number of linet 

figures to arrive at a rate of return titative or factual appraisal. One of att Bonn 


on investment for each proposal. 


When distribution costs are exam- 
ined with respect to such a return on 
investment chart, it becomes possible 
to plot many hitherto unsuspected 
economies. For example, the part 
played by each function in distribu- 
tion can be explored with respect to 
its overall effect on return on invest- 
ment. The requirement for large in- 
vestments in inventory can be readily 
assessed against the result it produces 
in turnover and, consequently, in re- 
turn on investment while at the same 
time considering the effect on earn- 
ings. 


Case Study in Drugs 


A manufacturer of ethical drugs 
maintained that he could not afford to 
use airfreight for his west coast dis- 
tribution because the $22 per 100 lb 
which it would cost him was greater 
than his existing profit. His products 
averaged about $6 a pound, and thus 


the big roadblocks is the conventional 
accounting system employed by most 
firms in which both variable and fixed 
costs are assigned to the product in- 
volved. 

In such systems, the relationship 
between costs, volume, and profits 
cannot be readily ascertained since 
allocations of the constant costs de- 
pend upon an assumed volume of pro- 
duction. Any variation from the as- 
sumed volume results in over- or 
under-absorbed factory burden which 
so complicates the true relationship 
between costs, volume and profit that 
it is often impossible to determine the 
effect that changes in volume have on 
profits. 

Airfreight, of course, has its biggest 
single appeal to businessmen as a 
marketing tool. To appreciate the 
truth of this, you need only imagine 
that all your customers and potential 
customers, wherever they may be lo- 
cated in the United States, are right 


products to meet varying season) 
sales forecasts with minimum oye. 
time and minimum tie-up of capitg) 
investment. The solution involve 
summarizing all of the total prody. 
tion and inventory (distribution) cost 
that were affected by the productio 
schedule, and developing an equation 
to represent them. 





C 


=Cp(Pm) + ZC;(Im) 
where 
C = total cost 


Cp(Im) = cost of producing (in an 
given month) an amount 
of production Pm 

Ci(Im) = cost of carrying in invep. 
tory (in any given month) 
ap amount of inventory Ip 








The Operations Research grow 
measured all important factors, ip 
cluding many that had been thought 
impossible to measure. Then, using 
linear programming techniques, a pro- 





airfreight amounted to an extra ex- here in your backyard—across town duction oe developed = 4 
pense of 3.7 per cent of sales which from your plant—as accessible as your shoes iii 0 — as new PTO 
he claimed was more than his net closest neighboring customers. tion schedule resulted in savings not ij... 


profit. 

It was finally agreed that distribu- 
tion costs totaling over 4 per cent of 
sales would be saved by using air- 
freight, while the cost of securing 
these economies would be less than 3 


We find inaction in many cases, 
however, because the firm has no fig- 
ures with which to relate the extra 
costs of airfreight involved to the pro- 
jected increase in volume which can be 
anticipated and only with such figures 


only in production costs but in distri- 
bution costs as well. Costs of carty- 
ing inventory and overtime were fe- 
duced 56 per cent! 


Apparel Study 
American Airlines recently com- 





per cent in added transportation ex- can a firm determine if the action is : co 
penses. profitable or not. nleted a study of apparel ae = 
The possible use of airfreight aside, There are many firms that do pre- ing which a0 that ae . atric a 
we are convinced that concerted in- pare suplemental accounting state- oon Oy Nee Coe St | ri Co 

quiries and studies on the subject of _ ments and break-even charts which ready-tp-weet cronies J rs 
distribution costs will bring great re- provide these answers, but in many rn a mre avacton mys nfs “ for ma 
wards for the firms willing to make cases they are used only in price set- eS ee ee 42 bu 

the effort. ting. Even more effective in providing sportswear, 1.4 per cent to 4.2 per 
cent for blouses, 1.6 per cent to 4.9 per Be" 


Product-Line Management 


A rather recent development has 
been the growing acceptance of “prod- 
uct-line management” by such firms 
as G.E., General Foods, Heinz, Syl- 
vania, and Crosley division of Avco. 
Under this concept of marketing, man- 
agement authority and responsibility 
are delegated to product-line man- 
agers for net profit or profit contribu- 
tion of the product-line concerned. 

This management technique focuses 
attention on all aspects of production 
and distribution of a given product or 
group of products and thus encour- 
ages the detection and reduction of 
those distribution costs which are 
higher than they need to be. 
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a basis for management decision 
which depends upon the cost, volume, 
and profits relationship is the tech- 
nique of direct costing. 

Significant savings have been made 
in reducing materials handling costs, 
in cutting packaging and packing ex- 
penses, in reducing warehousing 
charges, in service and maintenance, 
obsolescence, finance, in selling and 
marketing, transportation, and in in- 
surance. We have only begun to real- 
ize the great economies that are pos- 
sible, however, and which exist in ex- 
ploring the relationship between all 
these different and separate distribu- 
tion functions. 

This can be done when we begin to 
look at distribution as an inter-related 
group of functions and when we can 


cent for dresses and 2.3 per cent to 
6.9 per cent for suits. 

We are convinced that distribution 
costs can be reduced. They will be 
cut if we bring to the task the same 
scientific methods and determined ap- 
proach that industry has used in suc- 
cessfully reducing production costs. 

The main job is to isolate these 
costs, find out what they are now, 
and then—vusing all our scientific 
skills—find economies in them indi- 
vidually, and, more important, find 
economies that can be made by know- 
ing and controlling the relationships 
between all of the functions of dis- 
tribution and the overall job of pro- 
ducing and distributing. ® 

(Resume Reading on Page 26) 
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EXTERIOR POST OPEN TOP has extruded 
aluminum posts on outside for greater 
yload area inside. The OEP model 


vs 





OEP and GA model, 
an m 
hooks are ead 
on each exterior post or be- 
tween corrugations to provide 
uniform tie down points. On 
other open top models tie 
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or lift truck loaded —with efficiency fully covered with tarp. All tie 
down points can be easily 


| nd minimum maintenance. 
na ; reached from the ground. 












capital designed for faster, mechanical loading and unloading 


ae TRAILMOBILE 


| OPEN TOP 


TRAILERS 





REMOVABLE HEADERS: are hinged 
at both ends for quick, easy re- 
moval. This facilitates cargo 
loading and unloading. Headers 
also provide extra side strength 
and rigidity. 
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mi SMOOTH PANEL OPEN TOP. Available with a 
ought steel or aluminum side panels, bolsters TWIN-LOCK DOORS have recessed i 
using and props, these models have unusual locks and handles, positive lock- a 
a pro- load carrying capacities; are available pe eg Be seamen Sam Tue 

d fo™ in partial or full open top. Concentrated load weights are distributed by Hata ocekdnieal sate. 

‘odue-@ the Trailmobile load distributor frame and exclusive “diamond-side” struts. 
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com- 
ndis- CORRUGATED OPEN TOP is an all steel 


sight trailer for the heavy jobs. Sides are 
rtain{§ corrugated to take rough handling. 
sav-@§ Continuous weld design makes this 
y be- model ideal for hauling heavy scrap, 


= bulk machinery, metal shavings, etc. 
r 
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STEEL TARP BOWS are shaped 
to give tarp proper pitch for 
good drainage; recessed to hold 
ridge rope securely in position; et 
are adjustable and removable. fi . 
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All new Trailmobile ve 

tion trailers have as stand- aa 

be ard equipment the 






fully approved ATA 
connector case which 
permits the inter- 
change of any tractor with any 
new Trailmobile trailer. There’s 
a place for the old-style con- 
nector, too, which lets operators 4) 
use old or new tractors for spot- A a 
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ap- 
suc- 









BULK CARGO OPEN TOP has sides of 
corrugated high-tensile steel. This 
versatile model does an outstanding 
job of hauling grain and other bulky 
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= i d interchange without Re 

i loads. Its close-spaced corrugated steel ting an g uf 
~ sides add to body rigidity. time losses. ee 
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Controversial Leasing... 


for operation over the routes and t 
ritories included in the certificate; , 














: permits of the former but n 
(Continued from Page 27) lather careianel ot of ti (C 
2. The termination of relationshi, 
between the carrier and the lessa, ris 
The carrier must also require the mission’s order and rules governing operator at the termination of hand! 
driver to furnish a certificate of physi- truck leasing chiefly upon the pro- individual trip; 
cal examination in accordance with visions requiring a thirty-day period 3. The solicitation of traffic by ex 
Part 191 of the Motor Carrier Safety of control and the prohibition of com- empt carriers to transport po, 
Regulations. pensation based upon division of exempt traffic with blank forms: He 
The regulations specifically forbid: freight revenue between the lessor and 4. The lack of control by the aM anes 
1. Authorized carriers to rent equip- lessee. thorized carrier of the service, royi (Cran 
ment with drivers to noncarriers un- These rules had the effect of abol- or other aspects of operation by ty whip 
less such service is specified in their ishing trip-leasing, the real bone of lessee-driver ; some 
operating authorities. contention, and the source, in the 5. The use of interchange or ea trucl 
2. Authorized common carriers to view of the ICC, of the abuses sought arrangements to defeat the Zeographe been 
rent equipment without drivers to to be eradicated. ical or route limitations contained jf jpiti: 
nonearriers. A noncarrier is defined The Interstate Commerce Act, Part the certificates or permits; tion. 
by the ICC as “a person other than II, does not prohibit the use by motor 6. The making of contract or inte 90,01 
an authorized carrier.” carriers of non-owned equipment, and change arrangements after and y ve 
the Rules of the Commission under before the traffic was _ transporte N 
Federal Court Appeals attack, do not prohibit such operation The Supreme Court of the Units i 
Attacks were made upon the ICC although they do materially restrict States in the opinion of the major; a 
rules in six suits filed by motor car- the freedom of lessors’ and lessees’ delivered by Mr. Justice Reed, wil - st 
riers and motor carrier associations, leasing practices. ; six Justices concurring, refused bail 
and by the Secretary of Agriculture The Commission’s reason for its consider the economic problems j; . 
in various Federal District Courts, action was stated that a number of volved in the Commission’s order a i 
seeking to enjoin the Commission’s “satellite practices” directly affecting decided the case upon the legal om , 
order putting the rules in effect. The the regulatory responsibilities placed siderations. cha 
District Courts for the Northern Dis- by the Interstate Commerce Act upon An article prepared by Leo 7 trat 
trict of Alabama and the Southern the Commission made it necessary in Parker, DISTRIBUTION AGE legal cog >®* 
District of Indiana denied the injunc- the public interest to restrict the leas- sultant, and dealing with court «@ ™ 
tive relief prayed for. ing practices. These abuses included: cisions on leasing and other decisiogy ™* 
The cases came to the Supreme ; affecting distribution costs will y 7 
Court of the United States on appeals Leasing Abuses pear in an early issue of DISTRIBUTOR = Wa! 
from these District Courts. The suits 1. The turning-over of freight by AGE. ® per 
challenged the lawfulness of the Com- authorized cariers to owner-operators (Resume Reading on Page 28) as | 
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CASTER 
as: 
‘ an 
There is a type of Darnell Caster or s es st 
Wheel for eve ry kind of use and LC —— = oe — _ fu 
floor. Made for light, medium and . 
heavy-duty service, you are sure to 1 
find in the Darnell line the exact it 
caster or wheel to meet your indi- ene , 8 
vidual requirements , . Wath £ is 
. sacl th 
a 0 
FREE MANUAL ObE: || ; 
D 
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LTD. 


. 
DOWNEY (LOS ANGELES COUNTY) CALIFORNIA : 
1 


DARNELL CORPORATION, 


60 WALKER STREET, NEW YORK 13, NEW YORK 
36 NORTH CLINTON STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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_,. Warehousing 


(Continued from Page 19) 









lationsh), 


DN Of ea, 





rison with earnings from manual 
handling have handicapped him. 








me i Handling Equipment 
forms: | Handling equipment used in Jap- 
py the » anese Warehouses today includes: 
ice, rouill Cranes, elevators, derricks, telphers, 
ion by th whip hoists, conveyors, stackers, and 
some fork trucks (See Box). The fork 
Be Or lead truck’s popularity, in particular, has 
* SCogranh heen curbed by the relatively high 
tained i jnitial cost and the cost of palletiza- 
, tion. Warehousemen estimate that 
*t or inte, 20,000 tons of goods are needed to 
r and ni cover the cost of one lift truck. 
— " New and improved construction is 
he Unit especially slow in Japan. The existing 
> majori storage rate does not meet the inflated 
‘eed, wit est of a new reinforced concrete 
tee | building, nor does it compensate for 
ordi the present high rate of interest. 
legal eo) The Transportation Ministry, in 
charge of the warehousing adminis- 
Leo 1 tration, has authorized a tariff on the 
legal en basis of 800 yen for each tsubo each 
court ag month, or 9,600 yen per tsubo an- 
decisiogg ually. 
will a The current cost of a reinforced 
'RIBUTIOMMN «© warehouse is estimated at 90,000 yen 
per tsubo. Since interest rates run 
as high as 10 per cent, the warehouse- 


e 28) 

— man is left a prohibitive 600 yen per 
tsubo-year, out of which he must pay 
taxes, wages and dividends. 








Stocks and Profits 


Despite this situation, Japanese 
warehouses are showing a good profit 
and warehouse stocks are among the 
brighter lights on the Japanese 
market. 

This is so, of course, because almost 
all of the Japanese warehouses now 
in operation are of an early date, and 
because the re-evaluation of post-war 
assets has not been completed. 

To complete the paradox, inflation 
and the belated revision of the tax 
structure have depleted the reserve 
funds of most firms. It has upset 
their finances to such an extent that 
it is rare to find a company whose 
greater portion of capital is mostly 
its own. 

It is common in Japan to find that 
80 per cent of the hard worked profit 
is paid in taxes. This is reflected in 
the warehouse ownership picture. 
Only one-fourth of the 880,000 tsubos 
which have come into being since VJ 
Day: is owned by companies estab- 
lished before 1945. 

United States manufacturers can 
obtain names and addresses of Jap- 
anese warehousemen by writing to 
the Japan Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion, 1 Koamicho 2-chome, Chuo-ku, 

Tokyo, Japan. ® 
(Resume Reading on Page 20) 
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Now! — without capital expenditure—clear away the costly 
bottlenecks in loading operations! Flash the green light to your 
shipping and receiving departments by speeding up the move- 
ment of trucks in and out of all loading areas. Like many other 
leading companies, you, too, can effect substantial cost savings : 
and greatly increase loading capacity by installing Magliner et 
Magnesium Dock Boards. To get the benefits of fast, smooth, 
low-cost loading investigate magnesium Jight, magnesium 
strong Magliners for your docks today. 


MAGLINER MAGNESIUM DOCK BOARDS 
Now Available in 34 Standard Models 


These low-cost units are now available in 34 standard models, 
capacity-rated up to 2,000 Ibs. (axle load). Constructed like a 
bridge, these Standard Magliner Boards insure absolute mechan- 
ical safety to men, equipment and load. Because Magliners are 
easily handled by one man, many commercial carriers use them 
as standard equipment in trucks to speed up transfer operations 
at all loading stops. Write today for information bulletin 
DB-203. 





MAGNESIUM 


DOCK 
BOARDS 








¥ z | ag 
ae ce a! aa! ‘ 
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WRITE FOR INFORMATION BULLETIN DB-203 


Custom-Engineered Dock Boards are Also Available 
—Write for Information. 


MAGLINE INC. ° P.O. BOX 344 * PINCONNING, MICHIGAN a 
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There's an Trilelale. 


SPEED SUICHER 


for every 
stitching job 


4 


@ Speed Regulator — changes speed in 
a jiffy for greater operator efficiency 
and varying types of work. 

© Automatic Brake — no drag, no 
severe starting jolt, greatly improved 
stitching. 

@ Central Solenoid and 
Connecting Box 


@ Front location of “ON-OFF” switch. 


CHOICE OF MODELS 
Seam Stitcher 

Available with or without 
abjustable table 

Straight Arm 

Bottom Stitcher 

Sword Arm, with or without 
adjustable table 

Combination Straight Arm and 
Bottom Stitcher 












Representatives in principal cities 
Write or phone for complete data 


INLAND WIRE PRODUCTS CO. 


3965 South Lowe Avenue Chicago 9, Illinois 
Phone: YArds 7-3113 


Flectrie Protection Seroics 
FIRE-BURGLARY: HOLDUP 


Aero Automatic Fire Detection 
and Alarm Service 








Sprinkler Supervisory 
and Waterflow Alarm Service 


Watchman’s Supervisory and 
eatoholticl mi ala-me Vicldssme ls a ala= 


Tatol sl tadl-] Mm da-l4-tt Me lalo Mi al-tohilals 
System Supervisory Service 


Burglar Alarm and 
Holdup Alarm Services 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH CO. 
133 SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
Sretiens im Ail Pr 


Cestre/ (/acipea Cities 





oT 
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«.- Odd Shaped Pary 
(Continued from Page 32) 


The more irregular the shape of, 
product, obviously, the more diffiey) 
the packaging problem. The exper. 
enced packaging engineer will al 
come up with a design that is simp 
and as low in cost as possible, 
matter how odd the shape of the prod. 
uct. Some say, when in doubt, uy 
more than enough cushioning, bracing 
and strapping. I say remove as mue) 
of the doubt as possible, and apply 
sound engineering principles to the 
design of your packages. 


Methods Used 


Many methods are used for pack. 
aging odd-shaped products at Stude. 
baker. Wood boxes, plywood boxes, 
crates, wire-bound containers, fiber 
containers, corrugated boxes, latex 
seal envelopes, polyethylene bags, 
padded shipping bags, and excelsior 
pads are all utilized. 

Each problem of packaginz is a 
separate and distinct problem—that 
is where the packaging engineer shows 
his ability to make use of the best 
type of pack for the particular item 
under study. If more than one method 
presents itself, it is at this point that 
cost enters the picture and is usually 
the deciding factor. 


Wire-bound Boxes 


Some heavy items requiring protec- | 


tive packaging are packed in wire- 
bound boxes. The rugged construc- 
tion and simplicity of the rock fasten- 
er closure make this box particularly 
adaptable for re-use. If one is return- 
ing a part on an exchangeable basis, 
this type of box provides the means 
for the return trip. Any type of sad- 
dle or bracing can be incorporated, as 
well as the use of the interior cleats 
as a hold-down device. 


Cartons 


For years gas tanks had a Jong in- 
tegral non-detachable crooked spout 
attached, which was a never-ending 
problem. We tried shipping them 
without packing. Then we tried wrap- 
ping them. Next we tried boxing 
them. This was not too successful be- 
cause the carton was large and expet- 
sive, and storage space required was 
excessive. 


Because of the packaging problem 
our design engineers, at our request, 
redesigned the tanks to include a de- 
tachable spout, which we ship unas- 
sembled. This illustrates that an odd- 
shaped part doesn’t always have to 
remain one. 


The pack finally developed was just 
a simple carton with roll-up pads 
slipped in on two sides with the tank 
flange slipping down in the groove 
between the pads. The spout is in- 
cluded loose in the carton. 
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Special interior packing for odd 
shapes can and is provided for a large 

rtion of all corrugated cartons. 
These interior pieces are more or less 
¢andard in form and need to be 
varied only in size. They consist of 
partitions, liners, pads, corner pieces, 
ereased Or scored sheets, creased and 
slotted sheets, tubes, and trays. 

There are many other devices—in 
fact, they are limited only by one’s 
magination. Where support is not 
possible at critical points by standard- 
shaped pieces, then die-cut sheets, 
eorner-cut sheets, and built-up pack- 
ing can be specially designed either 
by the packaging engineer or by the 
carton vendor’s engineering depart- 
ment. 


Mechanized Packaging 


Mechanized packaging equipment 
has been used for some time and is 
doing a good job on our small, high- 
sales-volume items, such as pistons, 
connecting rods, timing gears, and 
kingpins. 

The operation is simple and quite 
automatic. Parts are inserted into 
surface-printed solid kraft folding-box 
containers and then placed onto the 
conveyor with flaps open. The carton 
then passes through a mechanism that 
glues the top and bottom flaps, closes 
them and confines the closed carton 
between belts, and carries the carton 
for a distance sufficient to dry the 
flaps. 

Continuing on, it passes through a 
printer. As it leaves the printer, the 
carton is manually packed into a 
standard quantity pack and placed 
onto pallets ready for transportation 
to the storage area. The machine has 
varying speeds but is usually operated 
at a rate of 1,500 units an hour. 


Wrapping 


Most automotive sheet metal parts, 
such as fenders, hoods, deck lids, and 
doors, have gone through about the 
same evolution during the past 30 
years. In the early years these sheet 
metal parts were finish-painted at the 
factory and carefully packaged in 
nailed wood boxes and, in some cases, 
crates. 

Some time prior to World War II, 
parts were supplied to dealers in 
prime finish, since it was found more 
practical and economical to paint them 
locally. War shortages brought about 
a tendency to ship these items without 
any packing whatsoever. Following 
the war we resumed protective pack- 
aging of these items. A new study 
of methods and materials was under- 
taken. It was established that vari- 
able methods were desirable for this 
general type of material. 

Some of our fenders lend them- 
selves to wrapping with an excelsior 
pad tied with rope. Others cannot be 
wrapped because of their shape. These 
particular fenders are more or less 

(Please Turn Page) 
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LOOKING INTO THE FACTS... LEADS INEVITABLY TO MAGCOA #— 








Rugged High-Speed Loading Dock 


Where and when you Wart i? / 





MAGCOA’S NEW Portable MAGNESIUM YARD RAMP 








One man moves it. 


FOR RUGGED HIGH-SPEED HANDLING 


A MOVABLE LOADING DOCK 


One man wheels this husky Yard Ramp right up 
to the car... the simple hydraulic lift helps 
position it... and material starts to move, fast. 


@ you get fuller use of present facilities, lift 
trucks and operators—less idle time. 
@ you cut demurrage charges. 


@ you eliminate additional investment in 
inflexible, immovable dock facilities. 


Magcoa engineering and manufacture converts light-weight magnesium into a rugged, heavy-duty 
Yard Ramp... braced like a bridge . . . tailored to your specific load requirements. Capacities to 
16,000 pounds in five basic sizes—or a “special” for unusual requirements, delivered with usual 
Magcoa promptness, thanks to mass production methods. 


WITH FAMOUS MAGCOA SAFETY FEATURES 
Magcoo safety features, including quarter-round 
safety curbs, protect operators, handling equipment, 
tires and loads. 


MORE THAN 1000 COMPANIES are already looking 
into how this amazing new equipment can save them 
money. There's free new literature that can help you do 
the same thing. Use the handy coupon. 


Hydraulic lift i af 
positions it. 





MAGNESIUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 


MATERIALS HANDLING DIV., EAST CHICAGO 3, IND. — 2epresentatives in Principal Cities 





DIVISION OFFICES: 














NEW YORK 20, Please send: [() Yard Ramp Litercture 3 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 

PHILADELPHIA 18, . 

8001 Southampton Ave. Name & Title —— 

WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 

Walker Bidg. Company 

HOUSTON 17, 

7657 Moline St. Address 


LOS ANGELES 34, 








SAN FRANCISCO 4, 
Russ Bidg. 
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--- Odd Shaped Parts 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 


egg-shaped, with the bottom open. 
Every attempt to wrap them was un- 
successful, and we had to resort to a 
carton of “boxcar” size. 


carton; and, in order to get the sup- 
port necessary, we adopted a heavier- 
test board than is normally employed 
rather than use inserts. 

Hood packaging seems to fall logi- 
cally into an excelsior-pad wrap. For 
the many different types of hoods we 
supply, only two sizes of pads are re- 
quired. The pad is secured by using 
about 10 barbed steel clips that are by hand. 
placed around the edge of the hood 
over the pad. Deck lids are treated 
in a similar manner. 

Doors are partially wrapped. The 
bottom section is packaged with a 
pad; the top window section is left 
unwrapped. This has the advantage 
of letting the shippers know what the 
item is and that it must be handled 
with some care. Damage losses have 
been materially less than the excess 
cost of the carton. 


_ Fiber Cans 


Camshafts are of such a nature that 
a special package is necessary to pro- 


tect the part physically and to pre- 
vent corrosion. 

The package used is a three-piece 
telescope fiber can with metal ends. 
Some must go into a long narrow The inside of the can is laminated with 
a VCI coated paper. This method of 
corrosion prevention is very effective. 

Collapsed wire-bound pallet boxes 
are sent to the can manufacturer who 
assembles them and fills them with a 
pre-determined number of fiber cans. 
The pallet boxes then become a ma- 
terials-handling load, and as a result 
the cans are not handled at any time 


Crates 


Roof tops are one of the hardest 
items we have to store and ship. Our 
engineers developed a _ light-weight 
crate made out of 1- x 8-in. lumber 
using % x 3-in. resawn hardwood di- 
agonals. The crate measures 10 x 5 
x 2 ft although it looks flimsy, it has 
the necessary rigidity to withstand 
shipping hazards. 
bolted to the bottom of the crate and 
is securely fastened. No other protec- 
tion is necessary. 

By use of this method we have 
found that the carriers handle the 


The roof top is 






crate with an adequate degree of .. 


Our damage claims have been with 







to practically zero. ng Pt 
of pro 

Steel Strapping “ 

Certain automotive parts which , i 
not have critical surfaces exposed pa” steel 








safely be strapped together 
risking injury. Items like exh. t 
pipes and wheels are in this cq While 

We bind them together in com, 















unit loads which are easy to hay € 
and easy to load and which p orde lo 
little space in shipment or ins as 

Chassis wheels are rather hard a” a 


handle. Originally we received thn” 
loose from the manufacturer-stac.” 
in cars or trucks that took hours im 
unload since they had to be individ, 
ly handled. Our problem was not 
of protection but one of materials ha 
dling; and, as much of our materi 
moves on pallets, we devised a pall 
that would hold five wheels to a laye 
—four in a corner, one in cente 

The pallet has a 1- x 1-in. pj 
around the edge to confine the firs 
layer of wheels. They are stacked fix 
layers high with a 100-point solid fiby i Furth 
slip sheet between and a frame maki the elir 
out of quarter-inch resawn lumber for wrrosio! 
the top. Only two steel straps nee ral anc 
to be applied to confine the pack. It perm! 


Engine Boxes om ’ 
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Engines were originally sold with™utimat 
the oil pans assembled and, in most stances. 
replace} 






















@ Stronger 
frame. 

@ Quickly ad- 
justable forks. 

© Straddle-type 
base. 

© Rear swivel 
casters. 

© Hand safety 
brakes. 















® Pedal or Bat- 
fery operated. 

® Optional re- 
mote control. 
Other New 

Features 


HYDRAULIC LIFTS 
Master many more 
tasks to Trim Your 
Handling Costs 





BATTERY OPERATED 


Capacity 1000 Ibs. 

Lifting heights to 80” 
Priced from $672.50 
(Other models from $587.50) 


PEDAL CONTROL 


Capacity 750 Ibs. 

Lifting heights to 68” 

Priced from $281.50 
(Other models from $236.50) 











Over 30 Models 
Ask for Demonstration 


Distributors in Principal Cities L 4 L Fo 
M \ 
BIG JOE company] (atte: 


912 W. Jackson Blvd. « Chicago 7, Ill. do ct! 
Cable Address: Big Joe 


*T.M, Reg. 
in U.S.Pat.Off. 






2 
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FOR 
TRACTOR- 
TRAILER 





No. 396— “General” 
Trailer can be fitted with 
eny THOMAS ‘‘Job- 
Svited"’ Superstructure to 
meet your exact needs. 






If # are looking for a rugged, easy-running trailer, the 
THOMAS “General’’ is the trailer for you. A choice of 5 
platform sizes that can be “Job-Suited”’ with superstructures 
to carry your loads more efficiently and economically. Avail- 
able with steel or rubber-tired wheels, with Hyatt roller 
bearings and automatic or manual couplers. Before you buy 
an Industrial Trailer find out how THOMAS can increase 
your production and lower your handling costs. 


had 
- 


coe 
7 
en a Cl lhl CU 


THOMAS TRUCK 


AND CASTER COMPANY A orf 
48° Mississippi River = for Free 
KEOKUK, IOWA —_ Literature 
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without the cylinder head. The 
sing problem resolved itself into 
of providing a cradle to set the 
ine and a wooden valve cover to 
tect the exposed valves on top, 
“sh cover was secured by the use of 
9 steel straps over the exposed 
WUE ive cover and through the cradle. 

ee ‘le this type of packaging in- 
Categon ao relatively low cost, to some 
— there was exposed to damage. 













Which 
Yr * 















b wil, order to eliminate risk of damage, 
et Mle employed a skidded plywood box 
r har, hich completely enclosed the engine, 
val igs providing maximum protection 





Bginst impact damage and the risk 
ME shaving any dust or foreign matter 






>T-Sta 





oan ivade the internal part of the engine. 
S not on While the cost of the box proper is 





eater than the cradle previously 
ued, offsetting economies were real- 
wed in the packaging operation in that 
twas a simple process to remove the 
ine from the assembly line and 
nsert it directly into the package. 


rials hap. 
materia) 
| & pale 
0 a layer 
| Center, 
“in. rail 
the firs 
cked five 
lid file Further economies resulted from 
ne makM the elimination of applying costly 
nber fl wrrosion preventives. Certain collat- 
PS needM ral and important benefits accrued. 
ck. It permitted the elimination of the oil 
pan assembly, thus lowering the cost 
of the engine to the dealer and the 
ld with ultimate consumer, since, in most in- 
Nn most stances, the original oil pan on the 
———. & replacement engine was re-usable. 











Additional Economies 


Of greater significance was the fact 
that the removal of the component 
made it possible to provide a higher 
degree of interchangeability of given 
basic engines than was previously the 
case. 


Export Boxes 


The continual growth in our export 
business has created a demand for 
crate and box material of better qual- 
ity than is normally used. We have 
solved this problem by turning to the 
use of plywood. 

Plywood has become one of the 
leading materials now used by many 
in the wooden box and crate industry. 
Sheets or panels vary and can be had 
in many sizes, although the most com- 
mon size is 48 x 96 inches. Nearly all 
container-grade plywood is made ac- 
cording to joint Army-Navy Specifi- 
cation 139. 


20 Standard Sizes 


We have standardized on eight 
sizes of fast-moving prefabricated 
boxes and 12 slower-moving ones, 
which take care of up to 90 per cent 
of our export parts and accessories 
shipments. Any one or any combina- 
tion of parts taken from our stock of 
30,000 items may be packed in these 
boxes. Since the inception of this pro- 
gram, our damages in transit and on 
the high seas have been reduced.® 

(Resume Reading on Page 33) 
























Circle 119 on Readers’ Service Card 





As a captain charts his 


course in advance 


United VAN LINES 


agents PRE-PLAN 


every move 





Your nearby United mover 
is listed in the Classified 
Phone Book .. . or write 
United Van Lines Inc., 

St. Louis 17, Missouri. 
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\N a os ? to be in BOSTON for the 
ay 3 
." 
O° eth Annual NATIONAL 
“ industrial Packaging 
sg & Materials Handling 
ad 
~ EXPOSITION 
ps OCTOBER 20-21-22-1953 
Ww a) MECHANICS BLDG. e BOSTON, MASS. 
y S 4 YOU WiLL New, unusual, refined, modernized products, 
q y’ 4 EXAMINE equipment and materials 
& ae? ae tres | | 
J ry. GU A > YOU'LL GET Foremost industrial packaging and materials 
MET ) ) : handling men . 
GAR TO KNOW 
/ 3 dl er sence The newest—from the renowned ‘‘Short 
ANDARD Course’ in packaging and materials 
ut ” ” ” you CAN LEARN p 5 5 
e ote ade oe handling (Sponsored by Mech. Eng. 
5 ], Safety Guard Bed protects personnel, con- Dept. of M.1.T.) 
8 
: veys small packages and flat parts. ANY LENGTH YOU WILL SEE Interesting, instructive entries in the 
r 2, live roller bed easily removable for see National Protective Packaging and 
y cleaning or to convert to belt conveyor. 220-440 Volt . f Materials Handling Competition 
e 3, Drive controlled by shimming between 3 ben eats Ti P 
beds 2 & 3 to more easily hold National Packaging and Materials Handling Show 
back load without cutting power. WRITE FOR DETAILS in the GREAT NEW ENGLAND MARKET 
a Via SOCIETY OF INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING & MATERIALS HAN 
Mi ‘fs T 7 G A n C 0 METZ G AR ROOM 902-L, 20 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHAGOS UL 
4 Cc ON V —E ¥Y OR § MAIL COUPON NOW FOR FULL INFORMATION es 
MFGRS. OF WHEEL & ROLLER GRAVITY & @ AA @ 
LIVE ROLLER CONVEYORS + POWER BELT | es pre vores 
° © ACCESSCRIE : 
& REEL DOLLIES ’ 422 Douglas, N. W. : ADDRESS | 
GRAND RAPIDS 4, MICH. ory—_§£_____ ZONE___STATE : 
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Circle No. 120 on Card, Page 33, for more information 








Circle No. 121 on Card, Page 33, for more information 
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By Leo T. Parker 


Legal Consultant, 
Distribution Age 


WAREHOUSING 


A reader asked this question: “If 
the owner of stored goods receives 
from a warehouseman a negotiable 
warehouse receipt and delivers the re- 
ceipt as collateral to one who loans 
him money, can the warehouseman 
without any liability deliver the goods 
to the present holder of the negotiable 
receipt?” 

According to a late higher court 
decision the answer is no. This court 
held that a warehouseman is liable 
for conversion if he wrongfully or 
without authority delivers. stored 
goods to a person other than the legal 
owner, irrespective of presentation of 
negotiable warehouse receipts. 

For example, in N Match Co. 
v. E Storage Co., 58 S. W. (2d) 
797, it was shown that the owner of 
merchandise stored it in a warehouse. 
Without authority of the owner of the 
goods the warehouseman delivered 
the merchandise to the holder of 
negotiable receipts who had taken 
them from the owner of the goods as 
collateral for a loan. In holding the 
warehouseman liable for conversion, 
the court said: 

“The title to the converted property 
had never passed. The record does 
not bear out the charge of negligence 
against plaintiff (owner). It dis- 
closes the exercise of due and reason- 
able care on its part. Its agent sought 
repeatedly to get possession of the 
goods, but was put off by reasonable 
and plausible excuses and by promises 
that the goods would be delivered in 
a few days.” 








Can warehouseman avoid liability 
by having watchman testify 
when fire damages goods 


A reader asked, “If fire damages 
goods stored in a warehouse, can the 
warehouseman avoid liability by hav- 
ing the regular watchman testify that 
he was on the premises when the fire 
started and that neither the ware- 
houseman, nor his employes were in 
any manner liable, responsible or 
negligent?” 
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The answer is “no,” because a court 
will not ordinarily consider testi- 
mony of a watchman which is in- 
tended to relieve the warehouseman 
from his usual liability, by conclu- 
sions of the watchman. 

In C—— Co. v. J 2 2 oe, 
(2d) 1040, the owner of stored goods 
destroyed by fire filed suit against 
the warehouseman for damages alleg- 
ing that the latter’s negligence caused 
the fire. 

The warehouseman attempted to 
avoid liability by introducing the night 
watchman’s testimony relative to the 
cause of the fire. However, the court 
refused to consider the night watch- 
man’s testimony, saying: 

“The court properly excluded the 
night watchman’s opinion as to the 
cause of the fire. This was not a mat- 
ter of expert testimony. The watch- 
man, of course, could testify to every 
fact within his knowledge upon which 
an opinion might be based, but his 
conclusions thereon were not compe- 
tent testimony.” 





Why is warehouseman's liability 
greater when he moves stored 
goods to another location? 


A warehouseman asks: Why is a 
warehouseman held to a greater lia- 
bility when he moves stored goods to 
another warehouse or another loca- 
tion in the warehouse?” 

It is true that few warehousemen 
realize the automatically. increased 
liability for loss or injury to stored 
goods which are removed from one 
location to another without obtaining 
consent of the owner of the goods. 
This rule of law is based upon the 
established fact that breach of a con- 
tract arises where the warehouseman 
fails to store goods in the agreed loca- 
tion, unless a subsequent or supple- 
mentary contract is made with the 
owner of the goods by the terms of 
which the latter agrees that his mer- 
chandise may be transferred and 
stored in a different warehouse, or 
another location in the same building. 

The leading case on this subject is 
McC v. W Co., 102 N. W. 
873. Here a warehouseman agreed to 








store goods in a specified war 
building Later he removed the 
to another building without notify, 
the owner of the stored goods of; 
taining his consent. The goods 
destroyed by fire without any 
gence on the part of the ware 
man, or his employes. 

Notwithstanding the law thy 
warehouseman who exercises “ 
nary” care to safeguard stored gy 
is not liable for loss or injury jj 
goods, the court promptly held4 















ay 


“When goods, which have } 
moved by the bailee (warehousem 
from an agreed to another plage 
storage without notice to or & 
of the bailor, are destroyed by § 
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ine U 
the bailee is liable in an action at Deer 
for the reasonable market value of wm manage 
goods. The bailee may not, to suit hm wareho 
whim or interest, move the goods ym Denve 
a new place, and, if the goods | @ 225.0 
destroyed, refuse the bailor his pr feat , 
erty and its value.” 1SV2¢ 

The fact that the warehousen @ Railrc 

@ Poo! | 


moves the stored goods to anoth 
location which is safer than the orig 
nal place where the goods were ston 
does not relieve the warehousem 
from being liable as an insurer. 

Another reason why warehouseme 
should never transfer stored goo 
from one location to another, wit 
out obtaining the consent of 
owner, is that an insurance policy he 
by the owner may be invalidated. 

For instance, in L—— v. D—,' 
Q. O. Div. 210, it was disclosed th 
a warehouseman contracted to ston 
certain goods at a particular place 
but he warehoused a part of the | 
at another place where, without negi- 
gence on his part, they were ¢ 
stroyed. 

The owner had insured the good, 
giving the place where the warehouse 
man contracted to warehouse them 


CHICA‘ 
224 S. 
WAbos 








and in consequence of their removal 
the insurance policy was held voii 
In a suit by the owner against th 
warehouseman to recover the valu 
of the goods, the court held the ware 
houseman liable. 

Other higher courts have held that 
although the warehouseman notifies: 
customer’s insurance agent that th 
insured goods are being transferre 
to another location, the warehousemai 
is not relieved from liability as @ 
insurer unless he is positive that the 
insurance agent makes the changes 
in the customer’s insurance policy, 
and by authority of the owner of the 
goods. 

For example, in C—— v. W——, 5! 
N. W. 227, it was shown that a ware 
houseman, without obtaining consent 
of the owner, transferred stored goods 
to a different warehouse. The ware 
houseman knew that the owner had 
insured the goods and he notified the 
insurance agent to change the policy 
to conform with the new location of 
the merchandise. 

(Please Turn to Page 80) 
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Suit } warehousemen. You get more for your money...with North 
Oods Denver. CHECK THESE EXTRAS 

ods | @ 225,000 ft. fire-resistant @ Covered truck-loading docks 
iS roy storage @ Concrete sprinklered space 


Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 


i = Now serving 2,500,000 people 
“fire effective Spot Stocki ng 


Line up with the Rocky Mountain’s largest, finest warehous- 
ing service. North Denver assures superior service, soundly 
managed, financially responsible, staffed by experienced 


@ Low insurance rates (average 


15Voc on $100) ® Automatic Fire-Burglar 


Alarms 
sen @ Railroad sidings for 30 cars @ Free reciprocal switching... 
aANnothe @ Pool car distribution all 6 lines 


eree se"? & 


> FF co 
— 


we oe we St 


sof North Denver Transfer 











& Storage Company 


Office 2030 Blake St., Denver, Colorado 


*Represented by Su Allied Distribution, Ine. 
CHICAGO 4 7, fee. NEW YORK 18 


224 S. Michigan Ave. i oe | 11 W. 42nd St. 
WAbash 2-3567 PEnn 6-0967 














PUEBLO, COLO. | Member of May.W.A.—A.W.A.—Colo. W.A. 


MEMBER BURCH WAREHOUSE AND 


2 TRANSFER CO., INC. 


\ General Office and Warehouse 
200 SO. SANTA FE AVENUE 


Modern Sprinklered a a — Freight Forwarding 
and Distribution — Merchandise Storage 
PACKING compere nd oom 
























Let DEWEY DOL 


100,000 sq. ft. warehousing space: &cor privete 
siding; complete ADT fire, burglary protection; 
em sprinkiered warehouse. Teletype H.F. 287 or 


Geo. E. Dewey & Co., 63 Aliya St., 





Hartford, Coan. 











IARTFORD DESPATCH 
% sey erererensey-emrarap-t 
@e10" (Xo) 


erminars “ey 





hhermbers, AD. tmx ‘oo fee) Ff 








Owtributren ts Comm and Mass 





NEW HAVEN, CONN. | Member of AWA-ConnWA-New Haven Cof0 
THE ATLANTIC BONDED WAREHOUSE CORP. 


114 Ferry Street P. O. Box 33 





Consolidation—Storage and Distribution—Inventory Control 
—Telephone and Clerical Service—Brick 


All Trucking Facilities—Pool Cer Dis 





New Haven 1, Conan. 
Merchandise Storage—U. $. Customs and Internal Revenue Boaded— 





and Concrete 
ing—Sprinklered—Heated—Private Siding NYNH&H R.R.— 
tribution. 











NEW HAVEN, CONN. | 
cam, DAVIS STORAGE CO. 
335 East Street, New Haven 2, Connecticel 
STORAGE DISTRIBUTION 


TRUCKING 


Prisate Siding fieated Space 
Modern Firepreef Warechuouxe 
Members: Connecticu: Warehowsemen's Assn. and Associated Warehouses, inc. 














Complete Storage and Distribution Service 
Merchandise—Hlousehold Goods 











PUEBLO, COLO. 


128-130 SOUTH MAIN 


TRANSFER & 
STORAGE CO. 























AWA—NFWA—AVL agents 








DOVER, DEL. | 
| Phone—Dover 3141 


DELMARVA WAREHOUSES 














Bridgeport 4, Conn. 

Merchandise and Household Goods Storage 

Distribution — Trucking — Rigging — Packing 
Pool Car Distribution 




















© Modern Sprinklereéd Bulidiag * Poel Car Distributicn 
. Réuseholé and Merchandise = ® Freight Forwarding and Incorporated 
* AGENT ALLIED VAN LINES— William St. & P. R. R., Dover, Del. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. | Private siding on Norfolk Div. P. R. R. 
wencs® The Bridgeport Storage Warehouse Co. 
General Offices 10 Whiting St MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
General Merchandixe Storage and Overnight delivery to Delmarva Peninsula Points 
Housthela Goods, Moving, Packing 80,000 sq. ft. — 60,000 heated 
N. V...N. He and We IER. Siding 
ae, CONN. anes a E v ER WASHINGTON, D. (. | TO ~ Lege pe ae kn myn oggg 
beivers = - AV S|) BENNING TERMINAL WAREHOUSING CORP. 
CONNECTICUT Railroad & South Aves. Storage & Distribution of General Merchandise 


OVER 30,000 SQ. FT. of FLOOR SPACE + 7 CARS B&O PRIVATE SIDINGS 


LUdlow 4-3200 
e and Number Worth Remembering 


3701 hw be Rd. NE. - §$.W. of Benning & Minn. Ave., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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More than two million cubic 
feet of Storage space 


DON'T MAKE A MOVE WITHOUT 
SHIPPING TO... 





WASHINGTON, D. C. | 


a s* 





TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
1313 You St., N.W., Washington, 0. C. 














WASHINGTON, D.C. | H. H. SPICER, JR., Mgr. 


TLE TERMINAL STORAGE COMPANY 
OF WASHINGTON 
First, K and L Streets, N. E., Washington 2 


Large buildings of modern construction, total floor area 204,000 
square feet, of which 109,000 square feet is of fireproof con- 
struction. Storage of general merchandise. 

CONSIGN SHIPMENTS VIA B. & O. R. R. 

Heated rooms for protection against freezing 
Member of American Warehousemen's Association 











For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citic, 





“Your Tempe Branch Hoase—Since 192[” 


(Aras 


MERGCHRANDISE—MNOVSEMOLD ©OODS 
Member American Werehousemen's Assn. 


TAMPA, FLA. | H. OVERMYER WAREHOUSE CO. 


MEMBER—A.W.A.; 0.W.A. Main Office—13th & Ellamce Tel.—28027 
STORAGE INTRANSIT FAST DISTRIBUTION 
Ss— @ 125,000 sq. ft.; 7 car sidings, SAL; Sprinklered; Insuranes 
eT Bostians maedeeed concrete construction; 5 Truck docks ; Reciprocal 
switching; Pool car distribution; Transit storage privileges; Merchandising storage; 
Negotiable receipts; City delivery service. sie 
! FEATURES—125,000 sq. ft. of dry storage space... ree other 
ees in Toledo, Ohio, with 240.000 sq. ft., One warehouse » aepeand, Ohie, 
with 100,000 sq. ft. . All dry storage space . . . Heated for winter storage. 


























JACKSONVILLE, FLA| 


FLORIDA'S LARGEST WAREHOUSE 


Union Terminal Warehouse Company 
700 East Union Street, Sta. G 


Merchandise Storage—Custom Bonded—Pool Car Dis- 
tribution—Reconsigning—Trucking Service — Trackage 
52 Cars — Reinforced Concrete — Sprinkler System— 
A.D.T. Service—insurance Rate 12 Cents. 
Rental Compartments—Sub-Postoffice 
Members A.W.A.—A.C.-of-W.—J.W.A. 

















ATLANTA, GA. 
American Bonded Warehouse +!’ 
Southeastern Bonded Warehouses, Inc. 


“Retter Warehouse Service” 
651-663 Humphries St., S.W.—Sou. R. R. 


Merchondise Warehousing Pool Car Distribution 
Sprinklered A.D.T. Burglar Protection A.W.A, 











MIAMI, FLA. 
INTERNATIONAL BONDED WAREHOUSE CORP. 


U. S$. CUSTOM BONDED 
Member of American Warehousemen’s Association 
and Southeastern Warehousemen’s Association 
Negotiable Warehouse Receipts 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
FEC RR SIDING—2 CARS 
219-251 S.W. First Court (36) Tel. Miami 2-1208 




















SAVANNAH, GA. SAVANNAH 








BONDED WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO. 


WEST BAY STKEET AT CANAL 
Post Office Box 1187 
General Storage—Pool!l Car Distribution 
Local Cartage—Custom Bonded—State Bonded 
Field Warehousing—Sprinkler System 


Members: A.W.A.—A.C, of W. 




















Washington DA = 


(Continued from Page 15) 


Much of what the recently ad- 
journed Congress did in way of 
legislation won’t show up until 
next year. Direct tax relief action 
was postponed until next session. But Congress did lay 
the groundwork for a balanced budget and tax cuts by 
chopping $13 billion from the so-called Truman budget 
and setting a cut-off date (next June) for heavy for- 
eign aid which should mean an additional $5 billion 
saving. Here is a brief summary of major legislative 
action affecting distribution industries: 

Excess profits tax extended through Dec. 31. With 
its expiration is scheduled a 10 per cent drop in corpo- 
rate taxes, and reversion to lower rates of many ex- 
cises. Complete overhaul of tax structure is promised 
for next session. 

Defense Production Act was extended for two years 
after throwing out all government control over mate- 
rials, prices and wages, retaining only military prior- 
ity authority for getting needed defense materials. 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation was _ killed, 
given one year to wind up its affairs. Loan power of 
RFC was transferred to newly created Small Business 
Administration. Loan authority is curtailed to $275 
million in all, to $150,000 maximum for any one loan. 

Reciprocal trade agreement power was extended for 
one year pending completion of world trade policy 
study. New legislation simplified handling of imported 
merchandise. 


Legislative 
Box Score 


D8 


Government was authorized to sell its 28 synthetic 
rubber plants to private industry under guarantee that 
capacity will be maintained as a defense precaution. 

Authorization was granted for government mort- 
gage insurance on new merchant vessels; appropria- 
tions were voted to cover $75 million or so in operating 
subsidies for steamship lines; several bills authorize 
shipment abroad of food surpluses, including 100 mil- 
lion tons of wheat to Pakistan, one-half of which must 
be shipped in United States flag vessels. 

Authority was re-established for government inspec- 
tors to enter any and all factories or plants where 
foods and other commodities covered by the Pure Food 
and Drug Act are processed or packaged. Courts had 
held that this had not been clearly provided in previous 
legislation. 


Safety 
Activity 


Pressure by state officials, trucking 
and other trade associations again 
beat off attempts to handcuff the 
ICC’s motor carrier safety work by 
denying funds for the purpose. Restrictive wording 
was thrown out of the ICC appropriations bill before 
final passage. Main reason for opposition is that some 
congressmen believe the Bureau of Motor Carriers 
duplicates work by the states in this respect. 

End of this annual hassle may be in sight. Reor- 
ganization of the ICC under the Wolf plan is supposed 
to take place this year. This is expected to result in 
combining all safety work, lumping railroad, highway 
and other carrier safety activity under a single divi- 
sion. 

(Resume Reading on Page 17) 
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ad Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 


SiN ANTONIO, TEXAS | 
F seamen MERCHANTS msnis one 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


Merchants & Transfer Sts., San Antonio 6 


Complete Storage and Distribution Service 
Over 6@ years of satisfactory service 
Member of A.W.A.—N.F.W.A.—8.W.A. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS [| Acent for Allied Von Lnes, Ine. 


Scobey Fireproof Storage Co. 
315 No. Medina St.. San Antonio 7 
HOUSEHOLD — MER- 


' CHANDISE — CoLp Gee’ 7: 
STORAGE—CARTAGE Qe 

: DISTRIBUTION cu 
INSURANCE RATE «~ «= «= 


Wember of 4 Leading ie 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS | 


Security Bonded Warehousing Co. 
301 North Medina St. San Antonio 7 


P. O. BOX 4415, STA. A 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Private Siding—Free Sw’ ching 
Member of SWA—SANMC 












































| Household @ Automobile Storage @ Merchandise 


NORFOLK, VA. 





NEW-BELL STORAGE CORPORATION 


22nd St. & Menticelie Ave. 
NORFOLK 10, VIRGINIA 
MODERN SPRINKLER uliprPe> OW 
50.000 SQUARE FEET IVATE RAIL SIDING 
Lowest Insurance Rate in Norfolk. Poo! Car Distribution 
WE hecho: IN MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
ND DISTRIBUTION 








AGENTS AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY 
Member M.W.A. & A.T.A. 





- ” 
Fee a. 2! 





NORFOLK, VA. | MERCHANDISE 








SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS { 
ae SOUTHERN TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


P. 0. BOX 4007, STA. A, SAN ANTONIO 7 
Specialists in Merchandise Distribution 
FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 


RONDED STORAGE 
 Rapetecen lad ty 
eh ieee rest sano 8 








@es CHROAN AVE 
wates $5 














WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS | 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Since 1920 
Spot stocks of Grocer Lines a Specialty 


TARRY WAREHOUSE & STORAGE CO. 
Wichita Falls. Texas 


Members: SWE&TA—NFWA—AVL 














OGDEN, UTAH MEMBER OF A.W.A. 


WESTERN GATEWAY STORAGE CO. 


GENERAL WAREHOUSING 





POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
MERCHANDISE AND COLD STORAGE 





SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH | 
CENTRAL WAREHOUSE 


520 West 2nd South St., Salt Lake City 1 
Fireproof Sprinklered (Ge 
Merchandise Storage eer 


Peel Car Distribution Office Facilities Son9 
Member A.W.A. 








2 











SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH | 


Merchandise Storage and Distribution 


Over 1,000,000 cubic feet reenforced Concrete Sprinklered Space 
Inaurance lkiate 11 Cents 


CORNWALL WAREHOUSE CO. 


353 W. 2d South St., Salt Lake City | 
ALLIED DISTRIBUTION, INC., and 
Represented ait , SIETRIEUTION SERVICE. INC 
New York-Chicago-San Francisco 











@ 








STORAGE and DISTRIBUTION 
IN THE PROSPEROUS TIDEWATER 


AREA THRU PRUDENTIAL 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS MOVED, PACKED, SHIPPED 
POOL CAR TRANSFER TRUCKING SERVICE 
LARGE FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
OPEN YARD STORAGE AVAILABLE 
LOCATED ON N. & W. SIDING 


PRUDENTIAL STORAGE and 
VAN CORPORATION 


Billings St. at N. & W. Ry. 
P. O. Drawer 1859 a Telephone 47781 
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NORFOLK, VA. 


Fine Harehousing Since 1914 


Security Storage and Van Co. 


500-530 FRONT STREET 
POOL CARS a DISTRIBUTION 
MOTOR VAN AND LIFT VAN SERVICE 
Allied Van Lines 


BOCASS Tt 


Member—Wat'l. F.W.A. 


_ NORFOLK, VA. 


SOUTHGATE 


STORAGE COMPANY 


239 Tazewell St., Norfolk 10 


For economical storage and distribution 
you will want to know more about our 
individualized services. Our fireproof 
warehouses are in the Southgate Ter- 
minal, on the waterfront and in the 
center of Norfolk's wholesale district. 
Served by all rail, water and motor lines. 


ht for Saemneh= 7 7 POINT DISTRIBUTION” 











RICHMOND, VA. | 75 Yeors of Usiaterrupted ead Expert Service 


BROOK TRANSFER & 


STORAGE CO., inc. 
1224 W. Broad S#., Richmond, Va. 


MERCHANDISE Warehousing and distribu- 
tion. Private railroad siding. Pool car dis- 
tribution. Freight truck line. 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS stored, packed and 
shipped. Motor van service to all states. 














@ 810,000 cu. ft. storage space 
@ Three storage warehouses 





@ Low insurance rates 
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RICHMOND, VA. [ 5 


Richmond, Va. 


82-2373 


Dial 
Richmead, Va. 





GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 


Where Over 100,000 Tons of Freight Was Shipped Through 
Our Facilities Last Year 


areheuse and og ony Organizatice 
Sait bas te roe Firepreef Storage Space 


ALL MATERIALS PROTECTED BY 
A.0.T. ELECTRIC BURGLAR ALARM SYSTE™ 


H. C. COCKRELL STORAGE CO. 


12th & DINWIDDIE AVE P. 0. BOX 1666 12th & DINWIDDIE AVE 








For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citic, 





SEATTLE, WASH. | sccette’s Ono-Step Warehousing Sarvtadl 


Merchandise Storage 
Distribution and Cartage 


SEATTLE TERMINALS, Inc. 








Executive Offices: 3440 E. Marginal Wey, Seettle 4 











SEATTLE, WASH. | Announcing expanded service - 
SEATTLE TRANSFER CO. 


2250 Occidental Avenue 
Lieyd Treasfer Co. Standard W 
Peol Car Division 


Affillicted with: Storage Division 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST WAREHOUSES, INC. 


Seottie—Seottie Transfer Co 
Spokane—Riverside Warehouses, Inc. 
Portiond—Northwest Transfer Co. 











RICHMOND, VA. | VIRGINIA BONDED 
WAREHOUSE & TRANSPORTATION CO. 
1709 East Cary pce cx-oreggrane nin nee Va. 





Storage spece 160,000 squere e com ly mod Mechanized 
saabedlade handling equi Southern alive truck 
Poo! cor distribution. Lshigh eas Galea. Spriakler pro- 


- ADT Watchmen controlled 
OPERATED sy LEHIGH WAREHOUSE & TRANSPORTATION CO. 
NEWARK © JERSEY CITY © BROOKLYN © ELIZABETH © PORT WEWARK © RICHMOND, VA. 











SEATTLE, WASH. { Lieyd X. Ceder, Pres. Ellis L. Coder, Seey.-Treas 


SYSTEM Transfer & Storage Co. 
Established 1919 
2601-11 Second Avenue, Seattle 1 
Complete Drayage, Storage and 
Distribution Service 


“Svatem Service Satisfies” 
Moember—A.W A.W S$. .A.—=3.T .0.A. 

















ROANOKE, VA. { 
PITZER TRANSFER CORPORATION 


Suceessor te RUANOKE PUBLIC W 
403-411 W. Salem Ave., eaeuin & ag 
Capacity 50¢@ Cars 
Private RR Siding 


Autematic Sprinkler 
te Accounting . 


: American Chain of Warehouses, ine. 








Represented 














SEATTLE, WASH. | 
TAYLOR-EDWARDS 

















SEATTLE, WASH. | 











EYRES TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 


2203 First Ave., So., Seattle 4 





Cartage — Distribution 


Highest financial rating; new fireproof, A.D.T. sprinklered 


eee 
buildings; lowest insurance rate (10.2¢); modern equipment. orite Senn an SLED ec ae cat 


Specialise in 
oe Storage 





WAREHOUSE & TRANSF ER Co., INC. 
1020 Foarth Avenue South Seattle 4 
WAREHOUSING -« DISTRIBUTION - TRUCKING 
DISTRIBUTION. Senvie INC. 
New York—Chicage—Son Francisco 
SPOKANE, WASH. | P. C. HINTON, Owner 
RIVERSIDE WAREHOUSES, INC. 


€. 41 Gray Avenue, Spokone, 8 
manne, Office and Stenographic Service 


serving food 
44 wucks and tractors with semi-t: 
house, equipped with forklift tractors. 


and related industries; pool car distributies; 
sermi-t: ailers. Gor 400m & eae qnee 














Within the Law.... 


(Continued from Page 54) 


The agent carelessly forgot to cor- 
rect the policy, and the owner sued 
to recover from the warehouseman 
the vaiue of the goods which were 
subsequently destroyed by fire. In 
holding the warehouseman liable, the 
court said: 

“There was testimony on the part 
of the defendant (warehouseman) 
that soon after the removal of the 
goods to the new warehouse, he had 
through the telephone a conversation 
with the agent of the insurance com- 
pany. There was no evidence that 
defendant (warehouseman) had au- 
thority from plantiff (customer) to 
make any arrangement with the agent 
of the insurance company with regard 
to insurance.” 

Of course, if a warehouseman does 
not specifically promise a customer 
that his goods will be stored definitely 
in a stipulated warehouse or location 


80 


in a warehouse building, and does not 
include this information in the ware- 
house receipt, the warehouseman’s 
normal liability is not increased by 
his moving the goods. 

For illustration, in K v. P—., 
70 S. W. 1099, it was disclosed that a 
warehouseman had his office in a 
large fireproof building. He owned 








and maintained a warehouse building 
at a different location having a great 
fire hazard. The owner of merchan- 
dise went to the warehouseman’s 
office and arranged for storage of his 
merchandise, believing that it would 
be stored in the building in which the 
warehouseman maintained his office. 
But the warehouseman store the goods 
in the old warehouse building. Later 
this warehouse burned, destroying 
the stored goods. 

The customer filed suit on the 
grounds that the warehouseman was 
liable as an insurer because he did 
not explain that he intended to store 
the merchandise in the old warehouse 
building, not the one in which the con- 
tract for storage was signed. 

However, in view of the testimony 
that the owner of the goods failed to 
prove that the warehouseman spe 
cifically promised or led him to be- 
lieve that his goods would be stored 
in the fireproof building, the higher 
court reversed the lower court’s de- 
cision which held the warehouseman 
liable. 


DISTRIBUTION AGE 


Publis! 


Packi 





